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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be prafessed. 


TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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THE UNITARIANS AND THE FREE CHURCH 


HE Convention of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, held in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
May 28, saved the Free Church of America. 
Recognizing the interpretation placed upon the 
preamble to the proposed constitution by Dr. Sullivan 
and other Unitarians, and the growing uneasiness in 
Universalist circles over the matter, the A. U. A. 
ratified the constitution without changing it in the 
slightest, but they made a memorable reservation. 
They reaffirmed the historic position of Uni- 
tarianism, quoting from the Constitution of the 
American Unitarian Association, and said succinctly 
that they entered the Free Church to realize these 
ideals. 
The text of the resolution follows: 


Voted, that the American Unitarian Association, 
an association existing, according to its by-laws, 
“To diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests 
of pure religion which, inaccordance with the teach- 
ing of Jesus,is summed up in love to God and love 
to man; 
“To encourage sympathy and co-operation among 
religious liberals; 
“And to strengthen the churches which unite in 
the Association for more and better work for the 
Kingdom of God”’— 
join the Free Church of America that its purposes may 
be strengthened and advanced. 


There were just two feminine voices raised in 
opposition to the adoption of the report on the Free 
Church. There were not over twenty or twenty-five 
who were counted on division as opposed to the reso- 
lution which so emphatically stated the historic re- 
ligious position of the Unitarians. 

There was only one speech in opposition to the 
Free Church, and that dealt almost exclusively with 


the funds of the A. U. A. and a fear that some of them 
might be diverted. 

The two or three hours devoted to this matter 
were among the most interesting of Anniversary Week. 
They were made notable by the address of the Rev. 
Frederick R. “Griffin, D. D., of Philadelphia in pre- 
senting the report. Dr. Griffin gave as clear an exposi- 
tion of the standpoint of the two commissions as has 
ever been presented. Later we shall publish it in the 
Leader. Nor was there a humanist voice raised in op- 
opsition to the affirmations of the resolution that Dr. 
Griffin introduced. The debate as a whole was on 
as high a level as any church debate we have ever 
heard. 

Dr. Griffin’s exhibition of oratorical and parlia- 
mentary ability was worth traveling far to see. He 
had the eloquence of full knowledge, deep conviction, 
cogent statement. He bowled over most of the op- 
position by the power of simple truth. Universalists 
might well get him for their General Convention. 

It was most emphatically stated in the course of 
the debate that neither Unitarians nor Universalists 
were giving up their autonomy, their traditions or any 
of the independent powers that they now possess. It 
was asserted and accepted by everybody as true that 
the new organization is not a church in the sense of an 
ecclesiastical body, but an association of churches. 

It is illuminating to consider wherein the opposi- 
tion lay and why it was expressed. 

It was based on the objection raised by Dr. Sulli- 
van that the Constitution of the Free Church carried 
no statement of religious belief. In the excitement 
of the meeting the true significance of the reservation 
was not comprehended. 

It is an open secret that this reservation was 
passed upon by the Unitarian Commission the night 
before the debate. It also is an open secret that prom- 
inent Universalists asked them to take this action, to 
meet Universalist objection as well as the objection 
of great Unitarian leaders like Dr. Sullivan. 

It is a tribute to the parliamentary skill of the 
Unitarians that they accomplished this purpose with 
out amending the Constitution and thus delaying final 
action. 

The amendments defeated or tabled were thus 
disposed of, not because the great body of Unitarians 
were out of sympathy with Mr. Ernest Adams, Mr. 
Henry R. Scott and Mr. Perey Atherton, who voiced 
eloquently their faith in God, but because that faith 
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already was expressed in the reservation which the 
cheering crowd evidently was on edge to adopt. 

The Rev. Charles Graves, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Hartford, stepped forward with the 
only real conscientious objection to the Free Church 
that was put into a speech. And what did he fear? 
“Loss of Unitarian independence and the diversion of 
Unitarian funds.’”’ On what did he base this objec- 
tion? Upon the clause in the constitution which pro- 
vides that the cost of the Free Church is to be met “‘by 
appropriations.”” Also he objected to the clause, “for 
the present at least each denomination would retain 
its name and funds,” not realizing that he had moved 
to strike out a guarantee of the autonomy and inde- 
pendence he insisted upon. His motions were tabled 
good-naturedly and then final action was taken. 

We confess now that we have had some doubts and 
fears about the Free Church. Those doubts and fears 
are ended by the way in which the Unitarians took 
action in favor of joining the Free Church. 

* * 


THE UNITARIANS ARE HERE 


IGH-BROW and lowbrow, city born and coun- 
trymen, ministers and lay folk, the Unitarians 
are here for their May meetings. 

Doubtless many of our friends, learning of the 
Unitarian assembly, will feel tempted to say that 
the Unitarians are all this or all that. Nonsense! 
The charm of the Unitarians is their infinite variety. 
Some of their sessions look like a congress of savants 
at Harvard University, and some look like a protest 
meeting of socialists. There is a Boston Brahmin 
fringe and there is a lunatic fringe, and there is a lot of 
well-woven material in between. Enter the great 
headquarters of these liberal religionists, go up one 
short flight to the reception floor, and you are in a 
magnificent series of rooms where hundreds can gather 
without crowding, and where college presidents and 
the latest graduates sip their strawberry shrub in 
amity, humanists do the honors for theists, and wild 
radicals appear in new smart tailored suits. 

On all this twentieth century melange, severe- 
looking old leaders of the faith, immortalized in oil, 
look down with just a suggestion of a twinkle in the 
eye. 

They are a sectarian folk; these Unitarians. 
They support their church, they will money to their 
association, they turn out for the meetings. Here is a 
noble sectarianism for which all of us are grateful. 
It has to be watched, both in the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches. It easily runs into a sectarian 
disease, but, held in bounds, it keep the wheels turning. 

There is too often an impression that Unitarians 
are not dead in earnest, that they stand back with 
amused tolerance and watch the sweating crowd go by. 
Unitarians have that type of course, as do we. But 
these meetings convince us that as a whole they are a 
tremendously earnest folk—profoundly convinced 
that right the day will win provided man serves the 
right with all his heart and soul and all his mind and 
strength. 

It takes some driving to hold this team together, 
and the worst of it is nobody must appear to drive. 
The theoretical despots at Headquarters who some 


think can say “Go” and a man goes, are more apt to go 
themselves and fetch back what they have to have. 
An ecclesiastical organization could not possibly hold 
these differing folks together. What does hold them 
we do not know. Perhaps they can not be held to- 
gether indefinitely. But we suspect that in a true 
Unitarian there is such a respect for man as man that 
it includes respect for the other fellow’s thinking ap- 
paratus and liberty of choice. In this Unitarianism is 
a symbol of our age. It also has such a respect for 
man that it strikes out against the wrongs that hold 
man down. But is it a prayer-loving folk? Not to 
any extent as revealed by prayer meetings. There is 
little loud profession of piety. But all know the 
Unitarian saints, and all respect the reticence which 
holds cultured people back from exhibiting unduly 
their contacts with God. In the main they are a 
highly intelligent crowd, in places intellectually far 
above the average, well bred, cultured, agreeable, 
lovers of God and servants of man. 

Universalists need not be afraid of these Uni- 
tarian kinsfolk. If they are head and shoulders above 
us in some things, they well know that they have weak 
spots and that we have something with which to help 
them. We ourselves have to testify that in matters 
of dispute we have found them deferential, open- 
minded, courteous to a degree, and in no respect 
bumptious, cocksure or patronizing. They know 
enough to know how little they know. That can not 
always be said of us. 

So we give a warm welcome to our kinsfolk. We 
recognize with gratitude the work that they are doing 
for the common man. We are stimulated by their 
example to address ourselves more devotedly to our 
end of the task. 


* * 


THE STILL HUNT FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


O the trustees of the Universalist Publishing House 
we reported on three great campaigns—to make 
the Leader stronger and better in every way, to 

completely balance our budget and further build up our 
endowment, and to move forward on the circulation 
line. 

All of the campaigns are correlated. All are 
going forward together. All are absolutely indispens- 
able. We are not going to cut or weaken the paper. 
We are making real progress on the budget. We 
now turn to all our friends and allies for help on cir- 
culation. 

The morning mail brings a letter from an im- 
portant city which says in substance: ‘‘I should like 


to canvass our parish for subscribers to the Leader. | 


I should like to see if a little money can not be raised 
to give the Leader to those here who ean not afford it. 
I am convinced that many are not on the list simply 
because no one has presented the matter. I am will- 
ing to help.” 


ship. 

To organize an expensive campaign at this junc- 
ture to us seems folly. To stop fighting for circulation 
as things are to-day, however, would mean disaster. 

Every circulation list in the country is crumbling. 
We must stop the disintegration. We must start 


May this loyal friend become a regular | 
band of friends to help us everywhere in our fellow- | 


| 
| 
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things the other way. From all that we hear, we have 
suffered much less in proportion than our contem- 
poraries. We don’t want to lose any. We want to 
gain steadily. We have no illusions. We are not 
campaigning for subscribers en masse. We want one, 
two, three, ten, whatever is possible. Every new 
subscriber will count. Every one held on the list will 
count one too. 

The still hunt is on everywhere. 
hunters. 


God speed the 
* * 


ECHOES OF THE UNITARIAN MEETINGS 


R. CORNISH went back into the presidency of 
the A. U. A. with a unanimous vote. <A strong, 
gentle, noble, devout influence is deepened and 

strengthened. The new budget for the year carried 
about $185,000 instead of the $228,000 of last year. 
_Cuts have been taken all around. Contributions fell 
- off 25 per cent during the past year, but contributors 
only 4 per cent. Societies gave $26,540.28, individ- 
uals $220, the Sunday School Society $3,260. Thirty 
thousand dollars was contributed. Bequests of $34,000 
were received, the smallest amount in years. The 
main income from endowment will be given in detail 
in the full report to be published later. 
Percy Gardner’s speech seconding the motion to 
adopt the constitution of the Free Church will live in 
the traditions also. We hope to publish it. Lawyer 


like, it put much in few words. 
* * 


UNIVERSITY INCONSISTENCY? 
CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Herald 
points. out the amusing fact that both Dr. 
Clarence R. Skinner and the Hon. Ogden L. 

Mills are to receive honorary degrees from St. Law- 
rence University, and cites the incident as an example 
of university inconsistency. 

Lest the readers of the Herald infer that here is an 
inadvertence, let us remind them that Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes and the Hon. Andrew W. Mellon sat 
side by side on the same college platform two or three 
years ago, and took degrees together. 

We too have correspondents like the man who 
wrote to the Herald. They are puzzled by our inter- 
est in Skinner and Hoover, in Holmes and Mellon, in 
Debs and Pierpont Morgan, in Vandevelde the great 
Belgian Socialist and King Albert. 

Well, need we repeat the famous remark that 
nothing human is foreign to us? Need we remind our 
readers that there are things to be learned from both 
Skinner and Mills, Holmes and Mellon, Morgan 
and Debs? 

Should a university make doctors of only one 
kind of man? Should it consider as true and worthy 
only one type of thought or one kind of service? 

Is all the conscience of the country in either the 
Republican or the Socialist Party? 

Is virtue confined to support of the Eighteenth 
Amendment or to the Roosevelt beer policy? 

Is even the Christian Leader the only journal 
worthy of support and admiration? 

No, dear “Citizen,” ‘Taxpayer,’ “Pro Bono 
Publico,” and other protagonists who enliven our 
pages. There is a thing in this world called liberalism 


It may be under a cloud now and then, but it is far 
from dead, and as long as there are great universities 
and free journals, it will not die. 

* * 


THE EDUCATIONAL SIDE 


HE economic side of the President’s Emergency 
Conservation work may be important, but the 
educational side in the long run may be the most 

important. If it succeeds, 250,000 young men will 
be made to see the importance of reforestation and 
flood control, and the significance of work to prevent 
soil erosion and fires. They will be taught in classes 
and by work in field and forest. 

The young unmarried man between eighteen and 
twenty-five has had a hard row to hoe, and this is one 
of the few things that has been planned for him during 
the economic crisis. 

And all the rest of us in watching this experiment 
may find that we are learning things about the con- 
servation of natural and human resources of high im- 


portance to good citizens. 
* * 


SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 
T last there comes to us a series of resolutions 
devoted entirely to the average man and 
woman in the pews of our churches. The 
trustees of the Illinois Universalist Convention, at a 
meeting held at Oak Park in May, adopted a reso- 
lution praising the spirit of the men and women in 
our churches who have stood by so loyally through all 
the hard years of the economic crisis. The resolutions 
also praised the officials of the churches who have 
carried the burden of the work. They recommended 
also to the churches a sympathetic study of world 
events, in order that we may more fully realize the 


possibilities before us as a world church. 
x * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Increasingly in general literature we find the 
words universalist and universalism used to describe, 
not a theology but a philosophy, that all in religion, 
whether Buddhist, Jewish, Hindu or Christian, con- 
tains truth and is worth study. Whatever limits or 
separates is the negation of universalism. 


Descriptions of church meetings by unfriendly 
critics seem to center these days on small attendance 
and complaints of those present that people do not 
support churches as they should. Complete elimina- 
tion of complaining is indicated. 


The most we can say for the change of name of 
Hoover Dam to Boulder Dam is that it is an extraor- 
dinary exhibition of bad taste on the part of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Somebody lately answered the question why the 
nations of the word do not disarm. ‘‘Because we pre- 
fer to be what a few people think is safe to what every- 
body knows is right.” 


After Russia has been recognized for six months 
we shall look back with amazement at our delay. 
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The Unitarian Meetings 


Editorial Impressions 
me report a national church congress or con- 
+} vention with all the meetings of auxiliary 
bodies is like attempting to report a world 
war on several continents and a hundred 
No one can be in Europe, Asia and Africa at 
No one can attend two, three or six religious 
meetings at once. 

Nor do news abstracts convey accurate accounts. 
The editor who rips out the heart of a long address, 
rips out what he likes. The reporter who describes 
a meeting describes what especially impresses him. 
With these qualifications the editor-manager-reporter 
and printer’s devil of the Christian Leader attempts to 
convey an impression of meetings attended in frag- 
ments of time on the busiest week of the Christian 
Leader year. 

There were great hours—some of which this re- 
porter stumbled upon, some of which he heard about. 

He saw Skinner in action before the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union, Griffin of Philadelphia making a 
tradition to last a hundred years in the way he han- 
dled the Free Church matter, Kirtley Mather cheered 
to the echo as he finished his “Low Tide for Democ- 
racy’ at the fourteenth annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, and Prof. Jesse H. Holmes of 
Swarthmore leaving a churchful of folks stirred to 
their depths as he closed with the haunting words, 

“We can build any kind of world we will if we com- 
mand ourselves.” 

There was the Rev. Raymond B. Bragg—whom 
we missed because of our own annual meeting—the 
great humanist, so-called, of the Western Unitarian 
group, talking about “‘A Platform for Liberalism” in 
which there was not a word about humanism, but an 
eloquent voicing of the tremendous opportunities be- 
fore our churches in the kind of world we are living 
in to-day. And our reporters of his address, our 
ardent theists, voiced for him the deepest admiration 
and regard. 

“In all these gatherings,” said a prominent Uni- 
versalist, ‘the Unitarians were ladies and gentlemen. 
There was opposition to the Free Church, but not a 
person said a derogatory word about Universalists. 
Will we be as fine and courteous in Worcester?”’ 

After hiring Tremont Temple for twenty-three 
years, the American Unitarian Association decided to 
economize and go back to Arlington Street Church for 
the meetings, but the Baptists of Tremont Temple 
offered free use of their great plant with its many 
meeting places. When Dr. Cornish, president of the 
A. U. A., told these facts the Baptists were given a 
rousing cheer. 

Through many meetings one note seemed to come 
again and again, like the theme of a symphonic com- 
position. It started with the sermon of the Rev. John 
H. Lathrop of Brooklyn on Sunday night—the haz- 
ards of life, our responsibility for the hazards, our 
part in removing the hazards, the loveliness that is also 
strength, the fiber woven into man by bearing the 
other man’s burdens. 

Repeatedly entire congregations seemed to dedi- 
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cate themselves anew to the proposition that religion 
has something to do about the danger, the suffering, 
the injustice, the heartbreak, of the world. 

Who said that the Unitarians were just a lot 
of class-conscious people, indifferent to the cry of 
humanity, standpatters with no conviction about 
the inequalities of the social system? The atmosphere 
of the 1933 meetings gave the lie to such charges. 

Into the meeting of the Fellowship for Social 
Justice came our old friend, Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
former editor of the Christian Register, to make an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Religious Sanctions for the New Era,” and 
how they cheered him at the Old South Meeting House! 
Through fifteen years of trenchant writing he sustained 
himself at his editorial post on the Christian Register 
and made warm friends in spite of mighty opposition, 
for ‘“‘he never made a friend who never made a foe.” 
With him was Lon Ray Call, about to be installed in 
Braintree, and George L. Thompson, president of the 
Fellowship, all talking revolution and sending shivers 
up our peaceful spine until we discovered that all they 
mean by revolution is what is happening peacefully in 
the United States to-day. 

Prayers every day in King’s Chapel, business 
meetings and council meetings of various groups, Con- 
gregational and Unitarian meetings going on with a 
joint assembly just as if there never had been the 
split of a hundred years ago, temperance societies, 
young people’s society, church school workers, college 
center conferences, people concerned with pensions, 
parish work, Senexet House, religious arts, interna- 
tional work, the famous Alliance of women, the His- 
torical Society, the Post Office Mission, the Cheerful 
Letter Conference, the alumni of college and schools, 
the luncheon of the folks who go to the Isles of Shoals 
—what did not occur on this busy week? Ten times 
our thirty-two pages could not contain the story of 
the meetings, or the story of the conversations and 
conferences of the folks who hold that the one objec- 
tion to the Anniversary Week program is the meet- 
ings. 

We missed the sit-down of humanists and theists 
at 25 Beacon St., to which we were cordially invited 
by a humanist, but from the reports that come trick- 
ling through we suspect that John Haynes Holmes is 
right: humanism and theism are complementary as- 
pects of truth. 

JV cat 


We give here a summary of several important 
addresses. 


The Anniversary Sermon 

The Rey. John H. Lathrop, D. D., minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., delivered the anniversary sermon Sunday, 
May 21,in Arlington Street Church. He said in part: 

“Shall we say that we wish to make this world a 
home and all men a family? Shall we have unem- 
ployment insurance, a planned economy, adjusted to 
those creations of our imaginations called machines? 
Why not? Is it just the resistance of our old inbred 
individualism which says, ‘Whatever may happen to 
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others, I shall come out on top?’ I can not help but 
believe that we are really coming to see that our hap- 
piness in this life will be advanced in the measure that 
we socialize the hazards of life, of all life, as much as 
possible. 

“T hear some one say that such a secure and cosy 
world as would result would rob us of our fiber. We 
want men and women of strength and character. 
Is not religion’s chief concern not for the comforts of 
living but for the spiritual quality of the result? My 
first reply is: ‘Perhaps the spiritual quality of the past 
has lacked just the element which the consciousness 
that we are bearing one another’s burdens would 
bring. There is a loveliness that is also strength.’ 
And then, you must have observed the great residue 
beyond our power to remove, in the hazards of every 
department of life which I have touched. 

“After all is done that we can do together, we 
have only changed conditions so as to reduce the num- 
ber of those who are broken by life and increase those 
who may be developed by it. To live, to be a spirit 
under the most favorable circumstances, still presents 
to us hazards against which we have to match our- 
selves and prove of what stuff we are made. To make 
the adjustments that are demanded by successful 
living where nothing is untoward that could be helped 
is a man’s task-—in the home, in the school, in social 
contacts with people, in the job (when you have one), 
in every relationship, and in the conflicts within the 
personality. Think of the patient persistence that is 
required, the mastery over unfulfilled desires, the 
resignation of the joys we are forced to let go; in short, 
the control of the wild and fertile spirit within so that 
it may develop in its symmetry. 

“Any one who is not heart-broken by what he 
sees about him to-day is neither Christian nor religious. 
Men, women and children, pale, worn, hungry, 
dressed in rags, anxious as to where they can beg a bite 
to eat, perhaps evicted and uncertain where they can 
sleep or find shelter—not men and women who are 
derelicts, mind you, but men and women who have 
always worked, who want to work, for whom to ask 
charity is almost impossible! Persons of all sorts, la- 
borers with good strong muscles, business and pro- 
fessional men, gentle folk—educated, refined and un- 
accustomed to the rough and tumble of the competi- 
tive struggle! A friend of mine told me of one of the 
latter sort, the other day—a little woman who lived in 
the apartment across the hall. She never saw much 
of her. This woman was reserved, quiet and very self- 
respecting. She was discovered last week, dead in her 
apartment. The coroner said she died of starvation. 
Of course, my friend would have prevented that if she 
had only known. We would all prevent other similar 
cases, thousands of them, hundreds of thousands of 
them, of dire need, if we could. We are not brutes. 
We've been civilized, softened, humanized. One of 
the great influences that has accomplished this has 
been our religion. For centuries, we have been fed on 
immortal sentences that have had their effect—sen- 
tences from the lips of beacon spirits—such sentences 
as ‘Blessed are the merciful,’ ‘He who would be great- 
est among you, let him be your servant,’ and other 
sentences like them. Religion, when it is experience 
and not the dialectic of thought, has always burst 


forth in utterance that has helped to make the human 
humane. We are sensitive and tender as the result. 
The problem has always been, however, to adjust the 
world without to the tenderness within. We would 
prevent this cruelty, this starvation, or remove that 


‘ hazard if we could. And we have done much, but the 


monster seems too mighty for us. It is not our will 


but our weakness that troubles us.”’ 


The Ministerial Union 

The Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean of 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College, delivered an 
address on “Preaching the Social Gospel” at the an- 
nual meeting of the Unitarian Ministerial Union held 
at Bulfinch Place Church Monday, May 22. His 
address appears in full elsewhere. 

Dean Skinner was introduced by the Rev. Her- 
bert Hitchen of West Newton, president of the Union. 
An interesting discussion followed, in which Dr. John 
Howland Lathrop, the Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, and 
others participated. 


The Convention of Congregational Ministers 


Speaking at the annual public meeting of the 
Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Minis- 
ters in King’s Chapel Monday forenoon, the Rev. 
Dwight Bradley, D. D., minister of the First Church in 
Newton, said in part: 

“The task of the liberal to-day is to make sure 
that liberalism shall not only survive on earth during 
this period of disturbance, but shall be thrusting its 
roots more deeply and firmly in the soil. 

“The liberal is both on the defensive and on the 
offensive. He is defending the spirit and attitude of 
magnanimity, open-mindedness, and scientific ob- 
jectivity against the attack of doctrinaire radicals and 
conservatives alike. He is also carrying on an ad- 
vance against these same doctrinaire conservatives and 
radicals in order to extend the influence of free- 
spirited inquiry and generous good will. 

“The aim of liberalism is to set humanity free and 
to bring to pass an order of life that is worthy of in- 
telligent, moral and co-operative men. The chief 
business of a liberal is, therefore, to think, to speak 
and to act in such ways as will encourage his fellow- 
men to ‘do justly, love kindness, and walk humbly 
with God.’ ”’ 

Dr. Bradley was introduced by the Rev. Ashley 
Day Leavitt of Harvard Church, Brookline, who pre- 
sided. 

Dr. Joy’s address at this session will appear later. 


Senexet House 


The Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., spoke at a meeting of Senexet House 
(The Retreat, Inc.) held May 22, at Edward Everett 
Hale Chapel of the First Church, Boston. He said in 
part: 

“The number of people who are bruised and 
soiled and hurt by the world is very great. It has 
always been thus, although the need to-day appears 
to be extremely great. The churches, in their vari- 
ous works, may do something—may do a very great 
deal. 

“In times past, and throughout most of Christian 
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history, there have been men who have felt that the 
usual practises of the church did not meet their needs, 
so they have gone apart for a brief period of intensive 
endeavor to see beyond the world and enter into com- 
panionship with the Christ. They have called these 
intensive endeavors ‘retreats’—the object of which 
has been stated. The primary object has not been 
rest, recreation, or general study, neither has it been 
vague and undirected meditation. It has been an 
endeavor to participate in an experience which, in the 
beginning, transformed quite ordinary fishermen and 
tax gatherers into zealous missionaries and saints. 
That is the object of the Senexet Retreat. It might 
be called a spiritual service station which accomplishes 
its purpose not by theological discussions or general 
intellectual pursuits, or by recreational games or by 
physical rest, although all these desirable needs may 
beserved. Its purpose is to forget banks, investments, 
bitterness, resentment, or whatever has filled up the 
days, and to seek companionship with the representa- 
tive of the power and the spirit which overcome the 
world.” 
The Laymen’s League 

Hon. Herbert C. Parsons, head of the Massa- 
chusetts Child Council and president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, presided Monday evening, May 22, 
in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, when the Layman’s 
League held its annual meeting. Hesaid in part: 

“The progressive is not identical with the radical. 
The radical by his very nature is intolerant of the 
existing order. The progressive appropriates to his 
use traditions, customs and habits which the radical 
rejects—solely, it would seem, because they have con- 
ventional standing. Let the conditions be sufficiently 
obstructive to advance, the progressive will revolt 
with an ardor that makes him hardly distinguishable 
from the radical. The progressive habit is a steadiness 
of motion toward broad and clearly envisioned ob- 
jectives, while that of the radical is impetuosity toward 
a narrower goal, which may not be at all well defined. 
While the progressive on occasion may be as intolerant 
of existing conditions and rebellious against them, the 
radical is so on all occasions. 

“No estimate can be made of their relative social 
values. There are too many achievements in human 
history to the credit of the radical to justify deprecia- 
tion of his contribution. Critical review of them 
might reveal that it was when the slower moving pro- 
gressive occupied ground the radical had noisily up- 
turned that real gains had been secured. Perhaps 
the final distinction is on the test of speed.”’ 

Prof. Kirtley Mather of Harvard was cheered to 
the echo for an address of which we have only the 
following brief abstract: 

“Tt is now readily apparent that the World War 
was no more successful in ‘making the world safe for 
democracy’ than it was in ‘ending war.’ The fall of 
hereditary monarchy at the close of the World War 
was coincident with the spread of democracy to the 
widest geographic limits which it has yet attained, but 
since then the tide has ebbed and democracy is to-day 
beset with more antagonistic forces and is being more 
severely tested than at any time in the last two hundred 
years. Autocracy is a more dangerous enemy when it 
appears in the Janus guise of fascism and communism 


than when it stalks beneath the banner of kings. The 
economic depression is testing, to the breaking point, 
all the governments of the world, and it is by no means 
certain that even the representative democracy of 
America will stand the strain. 

“Instead of deporting the ‘reds,’ black-listing the 
‘parlor-pinks,’ banning free speech, barring ‘radical 
literature’ from the mails, abandoning Germany to a 
sad fate, and rejoicing at the incomplete success of the 
Soviet’s five-year plan, we should recognize the im- 
perative necessity of making an impartial appraisal 
of the weakness as well as the strength of the demo- 
cratic form of government to which we have been 
committed. Only by a searching scrutiny which re- 
fuses to blink the facts or condone the defects, can we 
gain the wisdom which is prerequisite to success in any 
effort to turn the tide and _ restore representative 
government to its much-desired ascendency. 

“Tt is only in a world in which international re- 
lations are permeated with good will that democracy 
can compete successfully with its modern rivals, and 
the modern world is woefully lacking in that com- 
modity. Indeed, its absence goes far toward explain- 
ing the astounding triumph of Hitler and his Nazi 
followers. A saber-rattling, goose-stepping Germany 
is being re-born, not because the German people, or 
even a bare majority of them, are “made that way,”’ 
but because of the shortsighted economic and political 
policies of the nations that were victorious in 1918. 
Vengeance is bearing its customary and inevitable 
fruits. The refusal of the governments that ought to 
take the lead to blaze the trail of conciliation, their 
reliance upon the promises of an armed peace, their 
selfish and nationalistic attitude toward world eco- 
nomics—these, fundamentally, have boosted Hitler 
into the saddle. 

“Here in America, we have made little progress 
toward capitalizing our unique resources and taking 
advantage of our opportunities. Entirely apart from 
the honest difference of opinion concerning policies 
which involve a clash between nationalism and inter- 
nationalism as motivating ideals, there is a growing 
apathy among American people which may sound the 
deathknell for representative democracy. For fifty 
years prior to 1885 an average of more than eighty 
per cent of those eligible voted in each presidential 
election. Since 1910 the average has been less than 
sixty per cent. Non-voting is even more prevalent 
in off-year elections. A decade ago Michigan sent a 
Democratic senator to Washington after many years 
of Republican success; he was elected by sixteen per 
cent of the voters of Michigan, in an election in which 
only thirty-one per cent of the eligible voters partici- 
pated. Democracy is anemic because of the apathy of 
its citizens. 

“If democracy is to be saved, it must summon all 
its resources of education and enlightenment. In the 
mad rush toward governmental economy, the function 
of education must not be impaired. The truth must 
be driven home that international good-will is pre- 
requisite to the continuance of the democratic struc- 
ture. In developing and displaying good-will we must 
begin at home. 

“Government by the people will perish unless we 
recognize man’s true relationship to the earth which 
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has mothered him. Set mankind in the long perspec- 
tive of the path of geologic life development, appreciate 
our dependence upon the limited resources provided 
by the earth, face the facts which meet us in the pres- 
ent crisis in human evolution, and it becomes appar- 
ent that the Christian ideals of brotherhood and good- 
will are established for us by forces over which we have 
no control. Ideals are not created by men; they are 
discovered. Peace on earth, good-will among men, is 
an ideal embedded in the very structure of the earth. 
We can not over-rule nature, we can only learn to live 
in accord with nature. Unless we harmonize our 
lives with the inescapable forces of our environment, 
mankind will ere long suffer the fate of the dinosaurs 
of old.” 


The American Unitarian Association 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, in presenting his sixth annual 
report in Tremont Temple Tuesday afternoon, May 
23, said in part: 

“T would remind you that under the will of Cyrus 
Whitney we are delegated to carry out his wishes as 
regards the use of his land and two homesteads in the 
town of Stow, Mass. Within the past year these two 
houses have been thoroughly overhauled, and so 
equipped that men and women can go there for spirit- 
ual and physical rest. The Whitney homestead was 
opened with proper ceremony in July of last year. 
Many persons visited it and enjoyed its comforts. We 
beg you to make a pilgrimage to Stow and see the 
lovely countryside and the two Whitney homes which 
our friend gave us for our use. It is hoped that as 
many of the delegates as possible will go out to Stow 
this week. 

“Tet us turn now to our foreign connections. It 
is to be remembered that certain legacies are pending 
to endow the work of the International Association. 
They were announced from this platform two years 
ago. Yonder we shall be able to do a great deal more 
for the spread of religious liberalism throughout the 
world than we have ever done before. We have felt it 
desirable to further the work of the International As- 
sociation in every way possible but at a minimum ex- 
pense. 

“T should be remiss in my duty if on this occa- 
sion I did not point out to you that within the past 
year, thanks to the Rockefeller Foundation, the whole 
missionary enterprise of the Evangelical Churches has 
been revised. The distinguished commission which 
visited the missions in all parts of the world has recom- 
mended the adoption of a method almost identical 
with that which this Association has always followed 
in its foreign work. We did not deal, nor are we now 
dealing, with foreign groups with any least trace of a 
sense of superiority. Dr. Clay MacCauley in Tokyo 
wrote over the doorway of Unity House, “We come not 
to convert but to confer.’ ”’ 

We shall publish later in full a notable address 
by the Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, “A Platform for 
Liberalism,” delivered at the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion. 


The Young People’s Religious Union 
The Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Buffalo, N. Y., de- 
livered an address on ‘From One Generation to An- 


other” at a public meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union in Arlington Street Church, Tuesday, 
May 23. He said in part: 

“From generation to generation there are always 
two kinds of influence that make history. One kind 
is describable, it consists of facts, hard, tangible, 
measurable facts, like money and machines and guns, 
and these facts make history. The other kind of in- 
fluence is indescribable. It consists of aspiration and 
faith and hope, of dreams and desires and ideals—and 
these make history. Now for the past few decades, 
the span of your lives, the first kind of influence has 
been tremendously busy, money and machines and 
guns have made much history. But the second kind of 
influence has been not so busy. See what I mean: 
All kinds of miraculous things have become facts, the 
commonplaces of our world, seventy-five story build- 
ings, guns that carry seventy-five miles, aeroplanes 
that travel 220 miles per hour, radios that bring us a 
whisper from the antipodes. But not many mirac- 
ulous ideas have taken form in aspirations and faiths 
and dreams. The business that goes on in seventy- 
five story buildings is not very different in kind from 
that which went on in ten-story ones. A man may 
have as base a motive for travel by airplane as he had 
for travel by train. No very different kind of persons 
live in this very different world. It is a different 
world—a new world with unimaginable new forces set 
free by man’s skill, and exerting that describable in- 
fluence which makes history. But the only influence 
that can make history noble is the other kind, the in- 


- describable influence, the determination of men to put 


into making new the soul the same intensity, the same 
skill, which they have spent in making new the world. 
That’s the message of one generation to another to- 
night. 

“A story is told of Charles P. Steinmetz, without 
doubt the world’s greatest electrical engineer, that 
when some one asked him shortly before his death 
what line of research would see the greatest develop- 
ment in the next fifty years, he replied: ‘I think the 
greatest discovery will be made along spiritual lines— 
we have merely been playing with a force which his- 
tory clearly teaches has been the greatest power in 
the development of men. We have never seriously 
studied it as we have the physical forces. Some day 
people will learn that material things do not make 
men and women creative and powerful. Then the 
scientists will turn their laboratories over to the study 
of the spiritual forces which as yet have hardly been 
scratched, and the world will see real advancement.’ ”’ 


The Ware Lecture 


The Ware Lecture was delivered by Prof. Jesse 
H. Holmes of Swarthmore College, in Arlington 
Street Church, Wednesday evening, May 24. Hesaid 
in part: 

“We can master our planet, but can we master 
ourselves? The vision for the world within is one of 
abundant life. Obeying the first commandment we 
have made ready the earth as a home with food, cloth- 
ing and shelter abundant and easily obtained; and 
now how about the home we are making in it?- We 
have seen the vision, but we have failed and are failing 
miserably in the effort even to accomplish it. A 
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century and a half ago we saw it and proclaimed it: 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. Our forefathers rose 
to it, thrilled to it, died for it. To-day we give it lip- 
service but deny its substance in our institutions and 
in our lives. 

“Wquality! That means equality—a constantly 
renewed and inescapable equality! But our social 
and industrial system is built on violent, irrational 
inequality. Our slogans of individualism, of free 
competition, of survival of the fittest, justify and ex- 
aggerate that inequality. Our silly attitudes of racial 
superiority and national superiority make it into a 
crime. It works out in wars,in depressions, in disas- 
ters. 

“The only way out of inequality is into genuine 
equality; and that means something approaching 
equality of income, of property, of responsibility, of 
leisure. Nothing less than this is equality at all, 
nothing less than this allows liberty and fraternity. 
For lack of it our civilization is destroying itself, and, 
without it, will destroy itself. In very truth that de- 
struction is on the way, is near, may be beyond our 
power to avert. 

“Nevertheless, the vision and faithfulness to the 
vision may save us, and so great is the salvation that 
we must not lightly surrender it. Conquest of our 
narrow selves in the interest of our greater selves will 
make possible a world in which all men, not merely a 
few, shall have access to an increasing measure of the 
great life values—truth, beauty, friendship, love.” 


The Unitarian Festival 
Six hundred people assembled in the large ball 
room of the Hotel Somerset May 25, for the Unitarian 
Festival, made the climax of the meetings. 
The president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, seated at the right of Dr. Cornish, was the 


Preaching the 
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{PBPANGINE of the most confusing problems which the 
yi ¥| practising minister has to face is the relation 
( Bl of religion in its pure and essential form to 
the preaching of the social gospel. Is there 
any natural relation between these two great interests 
of the church, or do they represent two non-assimilable 
and opposed aspects of life, which can not possibly be 
combined in one institution? 

On the one side, the church lifts man to a high 
plane where he confronts universal and infinite forces, 
and experiences a deep religious life. The individual 
becomes strengthened and enlarged; imaginary limits 
are loosed, and he merges his spirit with that of the 
total cosmic reality. On the other side the church 
leads man to the intimate and pressing contacts of 
social life. Does social consciousness enter into such a 
religious experience? In the nature of worship at its 
best is there, or should there be, any awareness of such 
problems as poverty, the class struggle, or interna- 
tional war? And in the struggle for social justice is 


*Address at the annual meeting of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Monday, May 22. 
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guest of honor, and Mrs. Friend near by was highly 
eulogized by Dr. Wm. C. Crawford, toastmaster, as a 
successful author. Mr. Friend spoke effectively, 
paying a high tribute to President Eliot as a man who 
never looked backward, but instead looked forward 
to a better church. The keynote of his address was 
in the utterance of a great Baptist in Washington last 
week: “The foreign line is broken, and the home line 
is wavering. The situation is excellent for us to at- 
tack.” 

Other speakers were the Rev. Arthur L. Agnew 
of Belfast, Ireland, Hon. Chas. Francis Adams, former 
Secretary of the Navy, the Rev. Van Ogden Vogt of 
Chicago, and the Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Unitarian laymen of Greater Boston enter- 
tain at this gathering all Unitarian clergymen and 
their wives who can come. It is a gracious act, making 
possible participation by many who otherwise could 
not afford it. 

Mr. Agnew, who made a fine appeal for peace, 
stumbled into a faux pas by referring to the possi- 
bility of war between Great Britain and the United 
States. Mr. Adams answered him kindly but without 
mincing words. He said: “There may be risk of war, 
but the risk of war is not between Great Britain and 
the United States. You may dismiss that from your 
minds.” 

Said Van Ogden Vogt: “Every one who enters 
our new church in Chicago, knows at once that it 
belongs to Christendom. For my part I want the 
church to say that.” 

The toastmaster was admirable, the music, with 
the exception of a horrible jazz selection utterly out of 
place in the cultured assembly, was a contribution, and 
Griffin closed the meeting at 10.30 p. m. on a high and 
eloquent note. 


Social Gospel’ 


R. Skinner 


there, or should there be, any religious experience? 

Hosts of ministers who feel called upon to cham- 
pion the rights of the exploited, do so without any 
theoretical solution of this problem. As members of 
society they are stirred by injustice and ean not but 
speak valiant words for their downtrodden fellows. 
But should these words be spoken in a church, which is 
essentially a religious institution whose one distinct 
function is that of conducting public worship? 

I shall use “religious experience’”’ in this address as 
it was once set forth by the poet, ‘“’Tis the sublime of 
man, his noon-tide majesty, to know himself parts 
and proportions of one wondrous whole.” I shall also 
use the phrase “preaching the social gospel’”’ to mean 
both the protest against wrong in social relations and 
constructive suggestions for better ordering of our 
social structure. 

I repeat: Can there be a theoretical harmony be- 
tween these great enterprises—worship and the 
struggle for justice? 

I think it is possible to see a relation, which is as 
follows: Man as an individual is “part and proportion 
of the wondrous whole.’”” Modern social psychology 
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has made the old individualism obsolete. Man is a 
social being. He is what he is largely because of the 
inter-stimulation and response between himself and 
other men. Therefore, it is logically demonstrable 
that man in his social relations is much more a part of 
the wondrous whole than an isolated individual. 
Consequently, man in his social relations is religious. 

If some one shall insist that religion is man’s re- 
lation to God, we can insist in return that God is in 
man, in all men, and therefore religion must involve 
a relation between men. Is not the conviction ines- 
capable that religion ought therefore to include man’s 
social attitudes, that in the practise of worship these 
relations should be recognized, and that man should be 
able to “climb the great altar stairs that slope upward 
to God” through the instrumentality of human history, 
and through the sympathy extended from one strug- 
gling soul to another? Also, theoretically, is not the 
conviction inescapable that pure religious inspiration 
at its highest and finest will flow down into the valley 
where human beings dwell together? 

I have said that theoretically these convictions are 
inescapable; practically, I think there has been a wide 
gap between them. Let me quote a few sentences at 
random from Reinhold Niebuhr’s new volume, 

“Moral Man and Immoral Society.” ‘The religious 
ideal in its purest form has nothing to do with the 
problem of social justice.” Again, ‘Pure religious 
idealism does not concern itself with the social prob- 
lem.’’ And, ‘‘Nothing is clearer than that pure re- 
ligious idealism must issue in a policy of non-resistance 
which makes no claims to be socially efficacious.” 
There are numerous other signs of a reaction against 
the early twentieth century attempt to integrate re- 
- ligion with a sense of social responsibility. Worship, 
we are told, is an end in itself. If the church can 
simply enrich the spiritual life of the individual, 
opening up vast vistas into the sublime, its true func- 
tion will be thereby adequately performed. Let us 
leave to economists and politicians the problem of 
creating ethical relations between men. Probably the 
average person views God, society, and the individual 
as three separate categories, with little relation exist- 
ing between them. 

But the attempt to separate the fundamental and 
vital functions of life into non-communicable spheres 
fails on three counts. It is practically impossible be- 
cause, whether we will it or not, an osmosis inevitably 
occurs. In the words of the poet Frost, ‘There is 
something does not love a wall.’’ Wind and weather, 
stress and strain, always work to pullit down. Again 
it is psychologically unsound in theory, for the old 
faculty concept of personality has been given up, and 
to-day we stress the organic unity of the whole man, 
body and mind. We tend to function as one indi- 
visible unit. And ethically this is undesirable, for 
pluralism leaves us without a highest goal or co- 
ordinating and integrating value. . 

Man, therefore, is an integral part of God and the 
cosmos. If contemplation of the stars can lead us to 
spiritual heights, if lifting our eyes to purple mountain 
majesties stirs our religious natures, so may the con- 
templation of man at his best. If, historically, the 
figure of the Nazarene has been made a symbol of God, 
then why should not all the saints, martyrs, heroes, 


saviors, of the world, become rallying points for our 
religious life? Is there less of the august and sublime 
in a thousand men at perihelion than in one? And 
if a thousand luminous men marching through history 
strike God-fire in the breast, can not the whole of 
society struggling upward through slavery, exploita- 
tion, poverty, and ignorance, give us a religious exalta- 
tion and a spiritual inspiration? 

Surely, the social gospel can be given such an 
historical perspective that we may gain a view of God 
working through the movements of emancipation as 
well as through the movements of geological evolution. 
And we can present the immediate needs of humanity 
as the outreach of some inner spirit or elan vital 
groaning and travailing for expression. I deny the 
implication that there is nothing spiritual in the social 
movement of the past or the present. 

I believe that the failure of religious men to demon- 
strate the unity and logical co-ordination of God, 
society, and the individual has much to do with the 
revolt of masses of socially minded men against re- 
ligion. As, for instance, we find a definite anti-re-. 
ligious philosophy adopted by most Socialists and! 
Communists. We have the disturbing spectacle, on . 
the one hand, of Bolshevists passionately working 
for the uplift of their fellow men, while despising re- 
ligion and turning the church into an atheist museum.. 
On the other hand, we have religionists absorbed in 
mystic contemplation of the Infinite at some bathing 
ghat on the Ganges River, ignoring the disease and 
infant mortality which are spreading everywhere 
about them. Does not the fine art of preaching the 
social gospel lie in the power of the minister to fuse all 
things human into a unified Weltshawung, and to 
make them appear as manifestations of the spirit? 

The second function of the church, following its 
religious ministrations and interpretations, is that of 
teacher of Christian ethics. The tradition and con- 
tinuity of the church point to a great individual whom 
we recognize as the Way, the Truth, the Life. It isthe 
duty of the minister who has entered into that tradi- 
tion and who shares in that common loyalty, to present 
the life of Jesus as the life of a socially-minded leader. 
How ean one gain even the most superficial knowledge 
of Jesus without realizing that nine-tenths of his 
teaching and efforts were spent in the sphere of inter- 
human relations? It is true that in the background 
there were always religious presuppositions. A con- 
sciousness of God flowed through him to the outer 
world, forming and directing his thought. Neverthe- 
less, he was concerned not only with the individual as 
a separate soul but with the individual as a member of 
society, influencing other human beings and in turn 
being influenced by them. Every beatitude implies a 
social relation. Every Christian virtue involves a 
social implication. If we take our “wings of the 
morning” and dwell on the North Pole we may develop 
a frigid virtue, but it would certainly not be a Christian 
life. Honesty, good-will, purity of soul, forbearance, 
forgiveness, sympathy, helpfulness, all the teachings 
of Jesus, were to people who live together as members 
of society. 

It is, therefore, not only important, but a tre- 
mendous asset to the modern ministry, that we haveas 
our source of inspiration a socially-minded leader. 
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It may be said that Jesus did not teach a modern 
economic program for our day, that he was not con- 
cerned with international relations or war debts. 
True, but try if you will to lead a Christian life exem- 
plifying the virtues which Jesus taught, without in- 
fluencing your views on industry, international rela- 
tions, or any other social problem. Preaching the 
social Gospel is simply extending the Christian virtues. 

The people of our churches frequently urge us to 
preach the Christian gospel. Let us give it to them, 
not grudgingly but happily, because in that gospel we 
have implied the great social truths which we want to 
teach. 

Not only was Jesus the founder of the church but 
of a certain system of ethics which was early recog- 
nized as our charter of liberties and of responsibilities. 
We have but to read the letters of Paul to realize how 
insistent he was that the early Christians should fol- 
low a way of life laid down by Jesus. This system 
implies co-operation, respect for the individual, the 
inbrothering of all men, the dream of ultimate justice; 
it implies certain attitudes on the part of the Chris- 
tian. Social conduct and discipline are necessary re- 
quirements for entering the Christian fellowship. 
Christianity to the men of the early centuries was not 
simply a theory, but a life to be lived, suffered, sacri- 
ficed for; a principle to be upheld at all costs; a mutual 
fellowship in which the strong were to help the weak, 
in which service was the regal title in which the values 
of the contemporary decadent society were inversed. 

Here again if the church of to-day is in direct line 
and continuity with the Christian tradition, we have 
the background of authority for preaching the social 
gospel which, I believe, will gain the respect of our 
people. Let us make the most of it. 

But perhaps the chief problem that we have to 
consider is not so much the general principles as the 
technique on the part of the minister. Let me suggest: 

1. That so far as possible we should preach a 
constructive program, making wherever possible posi- 
tive recommendations rather than simply protesting 
and destroying. There is a parable to the effect that 
when a number of devils were driven out more devils 
came in because the cleansing had left simply a vac- 
uum. This points to a profound truth, that the good 
life is a constructive enterprise. It is not enough 
merely to denounce the evil, although that is at times 
necessary. The art of preaching the social gospel 
seems to me to imply the setting up of an alluring goal. 
We should make men want a more just and humane 
ordering of relationships. It should be our endeavor 
to make men know the good and to be wistful for it. 
How much better is peace than war! How much 
more satisfactory is a co-operative industry than class 
bloodshed and hatred! How infinitely better is security 
for the masses than multitudes of dumb and driven 
men living on the verge of starvation! Can we not 
picture the possibility of the Kingdom of God on earth 
in sufficiently realistic terms that men and women will 
want to live in that kind of world even to the point 
of sacrifice? 

2. But the technique of preaching the social 
gospel must at times involve destructive criticism. 
We must have a hatred of war, we must despise 
slavery, we must denounce exploitation. Where ->: 
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sensuousness, corruption, chicanery, and fraud exist we 
must preach against them with words that sizzle 
through the air like hot shot. Surely Jesus scorned 
and denounced: he spoke in no uncertain terms against 
hypocrites, money-changers, the comfortable and re- 
spectable people who paid attention to the minutiae 
of the law but who never carried out its spirit. Let the 
shade of Savonarola descend upon us. Remember 
John Knox shaking his fist in the face of the King. 
Remember Wesley as he went about among the masses 
denouncing their low moral standards of living. Sure- 
ly no minister can respect himself as an ethical teacher 
—as a voice of the organized conscience of the com- 
munity—if he does not blow the certain trumpet. 
Men will rally around a great certainty. Let us 
therefore be no longer feeble and apologetic, but wield 
the hammer with powerful muscles. 

It is important, however, toremember that one of 
the distinctive facts about the church and about the 
minister is the fact that they are both lovers of all 
mankind. I do not know any other institution which 
even theoretically claims to care for all people. The 
doctor and the hospital care for the sick; the school 
and the university care for the young; business cares 
for people who have money to buy; the lawyer cares for 
people who are in trouble; the settlement and the 
charity organization minister to the foreign and the 
poo:; but the church at its best cares for rich and poor, 
foreign and native, black and white, in trouble and in 
health, in happiness and in misery, young and old, 
men and women! Is that not a glorious tradition? 
Many of us must be ashamed of the fact that we have 
not fulfilled it, yet we must glory in that idea. 

But this complicates. both the constructive and 
destructive function of social preaching. If it is our 
opportunity and our duty to care for people in all 
classes we must be kind and forbearing to all. We 
must speak the truth in love. It is not our function to 
be socialist locals, a labor union, or a soapbox on a 
corner in Moscow. The same purpose may be in our 
hearts that we find in the soul of the labor leader or 
agitator, but I do not see how it is possible for the 
churchman to adopt the same technique. He must 
hate the evil but love the man. He must try to lead 
those whom he opposes, and in order to do this he must 
win them by his method, always making it clear that 
he believes in the power of good-will. 

It may seem that I have thus far stressed a rather 
conservative point of view in insisting upon the Chris- 
tian background and continuity for social preaching. 
I should like to make it plain, however, that in my 
own thinking we do not need to go back two thousand 
years for every thought regarding modern life. We 
should preach the truth because it is the truth; we 
must insist upon justice because it is just. I have 
sketched in the distinctive Christian background be- 
cause I am thinking about the average parish. There 
is such a widespread reverence for the personality of 
Jesus, and his teaching carries such weight, that the 
distinctive Christian point of view becomes an asset 
and a tactic which may be utilized for tremendous 
good. 

But what of some of the more concrete and dif- 
ficult questions with which the preacher is confronted 
which can not be entirely solved by an appeal to the 
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churchly tradition? First in importance is the prob- 
lem which must press upon every socially-minded 
minister, namely, shall he be concrete or specific in his 
teaching? If he hates war, should he simply preach 
a peace-loving attitude in general, or should he bring 
into the pulpit specific questions such as are involved 
in organizing the world for peace, namely, the League 
of Nations, the Kellogg Pact, and other steps of like 
nature and import? If the church is to stand for 
justice and freedom among men, should the minister 
make the issues concrete by discussing and illustrating 
examples? Is there any place in the pulpit for a pre- 
sentation of the poverty of the workers and the squalor 
of the slums, and should the preacher propose definite 
constructive principles which, according to his point 
of view, might help to lead the world out of such a 
slough into a better ordering of human relations? 

This is indeed a baffling and confusing problem; 
for one reason, because many of the sincere people in 
our pews will disagree with us, and again, because 
when we become concrete we become dangerous. But 
every law of pedagogy makes it necessary for us to 
face the fact that efficient teaching or preaching de- 
pends upon the definiteness of the ideas presented. 
There is very little of what may be technically called 
‘transfer of discipline” from the abstract to the specific. 
Goodness in the ideal sense may be a state of mind, but 
goodness in the actual sense usually consists in a 
number of good acts. There may be such a thing as 
justice in the Platonic sense—in the mind of God—but 
justice here on earth consists in numberless definite 
decisions and treatments of our fellow men. Can we 
;reach against corruption in public office without 
pointing out what we mean? 

One of the essential weaknesses of the social 
preaching of the past has consisted in its vagueness and 
abstraction. People either do not realize what we are 
talking about or, if they do realize it, they do not make 
a definite application of the principles to the realm 
wherein they live. There are those who believe that 
it is illogical and entirely outside the province of the 
church to mention such things as international 
treaties, scales of living, and child labor; but if these 
topics can not be constructively and logically woven 
into our religious and Christian tradition one of two 
things must inevitably happen—the church will be- 
come practically impotent as a factor in social ethics, 
or an entirely new church will have to be organized— 
a church which will expect its minister to be a leader in 
the realm of the ethical aspect of social life. 

Much headway has already been made in this 
direction by the Federated Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. When we consider that this group 
represents the more conservative wing of the church 
it seems to me altogether astonishing that they should 
have adopted so splendid a social creed. And every 
one of the more liberal denominations has made, from 
time to time, a splendid progressive statement of 
principles. Too often the minister neglects this de- 
nominational and interdenominational backing. If 
the preacher finds himself opposed, let him stand part- 
ly on the social creed which has become commonly 
accepted as the emancipation proclamation for all 
denominations. This is not escaping personal re- 
sponsibility, but is merely utilizing an asset. 


Does this mean that the minister is to instruct 
the business man in methods of running his business? 
Decidedly not. Theologians are usually poor econo- 
mists, and their business experience, if any, is almost 
always confined to summer work as college students. 
There is a technique of administration in the world of 
economic affairs which the preacher knows nothing 
about. It is well for him to recognize this fact and 
practise the humility which arises from consciousness 
of ignorance. However, there is a very distinct re- 
sponsibility on the part of the preacher in the field of 
business ethics. If exploitation proceeds in the com- 
munity to the point where human life and happiness is 
jeopardized, it is the business of the social prophet to 
preach against it. It is his rightful sphere, always 
remembering that the problem should be approached 
from the angle of spiritual leader and_ ethical 
teacher. 

How far should he be specific? I confess that I 
can think of no formula which answers this problem. 
If the minister will study his parish and above all will 
become acquainted with his people and win the con- 
fidence of his following, he can do much; but if he jumps 
into a situation without knowledge of its background, 
without consideration of the people, he probably will 
failin his purpose. I believe that the pulpit is as free 
as, perhaps freer than, most institutions, but its free- 
dom is to be always maintained in the spirit of re- 
sponsibility and love. 

Finally, should the minister be considered a free 
citizen, to act in his community as an individual, al- © 
lowed to join whatever political party he wishes and 
to make speeches before different groups which may 
not be in harmony with many of the interests of his 
church people? I can see only one answer to this 
problem, although I can also see many difficult com- 
plications resulting from such freedom. Not long ago, 
a young man in Maine, who was popular in his com- 
munity and in his church and who had done excellent 
work, was summarily dropped, and the immediate 
irritation which caused the action arose from the fact 
that he had opened his doors in hospitality to a labor 
organizer who came to the community penniless and 
without local friends. The minister further attended a 
meeting of the workers, and while he did not make a 
speech he did say that he was with them in spirit. 
What attitude should the church take on such action? 
If the majority of members are in the middle or capi- 
talist classes can they be tolerant of any one whose 
sympathies are with the proletariat? Can they be 
expected to pay the bills for an institution presided 
over by one whose sympathies are not primarily with 
the upper or middle group? Here again, we have an 
exceedingly complex situation. It all depends upon 
whether we look upon the minister as more or less a 
hired man, who is guaranteed to preach a comfortable 
gospel, or whether we look upon him as in a true sense 
a prophet with eyes toward the future, sensitive to 
human wrongs, and dedicated to the great task of 
bringing in a new world. He must as minister love 
the people whom he serves; he must also love all man- 
kind: which situation involves very frequently an in- 
evitable conflict of immediate interests. There are 
only two solutions that I can imagine for this difficulty. 
The first involves an understanding on the part of 
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both the minister and the church as to the nature 
of the leadership, granting freedom to the preacher 
and granting to the parishioners the right to differ. 
If this can not be worked out, there will be unques- 
tionably a new type of church organized around the 
class struggle whose general purpose will be to further 
growth of a new social order. If, however, such a 
church emerges, we have another problem just as dif- 
ficult although reversed. Can the minister of such a 
parish be friendly in his attitude towards capitalists, 
will the proletarians grant him the same privileges 
of freedom to serve all persons in the community, to 
sympathize with them as individuals, and to help 
them with their personal problems? Whichever way 
we turn we are met with a baffling problem. 

In conclusion let me suggest that there is needed 
in the ministry an organization similar to the American 
Society of University Professors. Wherever amember 
of a college faculty has trouble through freedom of 
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speech, or whenever he feels that he has been unjustly 
treated, he has the right to appeal to this body, which 
will make an independent investigation and will give 
an unbiased report. Where the university is in the 
right, it will say so; and where the professor has been 
unjustly treated, it will give ample publicity to that 
fact. This type of association among ministers would 
have to be interdenominational in scale to be effective. 
If undertaken, it will probably grow very slowly; but I 
personally feel a deep need for such an association of 
men who will help to maintain standards and will 
protect those who are in difficulty through preaching 
the social gospel. 

Can there be a more challenging task confronting 
any body of men? It involves both philosophical 
problems of deep import and practical programs which 
are difficult of administration. However, I believe 
that by speaking the truth in love, the minister may 
help to promote justice among men. 


A Wayside Shrine of God 


Lucien V. Rule 


ORTH VERNON, INDIANA, is a little rail- 
road city of some 3,500 people. It is situated 
in the neck of the Hoosier hill country, di- 
rectly north of Madison about twenty-five 
miles, where several highways and railroads converge 
and cross east and west. Old Vernon, the county 
seat of Jennings, founded in the year 1815, lies a couple 
of miles south, encircled by the winding waters of the 
Indian River, Muscatatuck. The Vawter family, 
Virginians and Baptists, were the founders of 
Vernon. 

North Vernon’s early beginning is thus described 
by a local historian: “The settlement which has de- 
veloped into the city of North Vernon was begun as 
far back as 1852, in which year Hagerman Tripp 
platted the town and laid out the first lots. Previous 
to that time the site upon which the city now stands 
was a forest of gnarled and knotted timber—standing 
as a barrier to the steady and rapidly quickening 
westward march of civilization. But the handful of 
pioneers who, back in the early fifties, recognized the 
splendid natural advantages of the location, advan- 
tages which offered future possibilities of incalculable 
value to themselves and their children, were made of 
the material that takes no cognizance of obstacles and 
difficulties. They were inspired by a determination to 
make out of this forest land a city for future genera- 
tions to be proud of; and the hardships they met and 
overcame but few of us to-day can appreciate.” 

The county was named for Jonathan Jennings, 
the first governor to grapple with the incubus of 
Negro slavery in the Northwest Territory, and to cast 
it out, as Thomas Jefferson intended. The first set- 
tlers of Jennings County were Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians from North Carolina, who built their cabins 
on the banks of Graham Creek in 1811. They pros- 
pected even earlier than that. Governor Jennings 
was of New England lineage, and came down the Ohio 
from Pennsylvania in 1806, where his father, the Rev. 
Jacob Jennings, was a member of the famous Redstone 
Presbytery. 


The Rev. Nathan B. Darrow, a New England 
“domestic missionary”? to the New West, came to 
Jennings County in the summer of 1817, and organized 
a church and school on the banks of Graham Creek 
among the North Carolina Presbyterians. The very 
next year Josiah and Alanson Andrews, Connecticut 
Presbyterians, planted a mill on the banks of the 
Muscatatuck River on the site of the future town of 
North Vernon. In 1825, the Rev. John Finley Crowe, 
a young Presbyterian minister and school-teacher, 
who had been exiled from Shelbyville, Kentucky, for 
publishing an abolition paper, the first west of the 
Alleghanies (1822-23), organized the Vernon Pres- 
byterian church. Two years later, in 1827, he opened 
what was the nucleus of Hanover College in a log 
cabin in the village of Hanover. These influences 
were tremendous factors in the struggle against Negro 
bondage in the entire Ohio Valley. 

Hagerman Tripp provided a lot for the erection 
of a Universalist church when he platted the town of 
North Vernon in 1852. I do not know what sort of 
house of worship they occupied prior to 1860, but a 
neat and well-built brick church stood on the main 
street of the town in the year 1861, when it was dedi- 
cated, and above the doorway was the beautiful con- 
ception of this group of worshipers: ‘“‘God is Love.” 

Colonel Hagerman Tripp, founder of North 
Vernon, organizer of this ‘““‘Wayside Shrine of God,” 
and commander of the Sixth Indiana Regiment of 
Volunteer Infantry at Chickamauga, where he was 
desperately wounded in the thick of the battle, was a 
man of liberal mind and calm and unflinching courage 
in emergency or under fire. He was a native of Ohio, 
born in 1812. He came to Jennings County, Indiana, 
in 1828. He was a miller in those early years. He 
possessed pre-eminently the pioneering instincts, and 
steadily advanced to a position of influence, so that 
when the little town was first laid out in the woods, it 
was called Trippton; but, being confused with Tipton, 
it was changed to North Vernon. 


The Universalist church record is gone. The 
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names given to us by the surviving members, who are 
now mostly in other communions, represent families of 
outstanding character and worth. Mrs. William Wel- 
ker of Vernon, a cheery old lady of eighty-two years, 
mentioned the Warners, Wagners, Wilders, Bruners, 
Warriors, Fosters, MeGannons, Whitcoms, Dixons, 
and Littles, who worshiped there with the Tripps and 
other families. She has never moved her church 
membership, and is as enthusiastic in her faith as 
when a girl of long ago. Her husband and son are 
Presbyterians, a very devoted family circle. 

The first Universalist. preaching in Indiana was 
in 1825, and the first church organization about the 
year 1829. The first Association was in 1831. Others 
followed, and the first State Convention was in 1837. 
Thus the North Vernon church was of a later day. 
We could get from tradition the names of but few 
pastors of this devoted group. The Rev. Ben Foster, 
one pastor, was Grand Secretary of the Odd Fellows 
Lodge of Indiana from 1871 to 1896, and was a resident 
member of Madison Lodge, No. 72. 

Mrs. Maggie Ransdale of Vernon, once a member 
of this church, but now a Presbyterian, recalls most 
vividly Pastors Bacon and Granby. A gifted singer 
by the name of Arbuckle, with a little portable organ, 
rendered great service back in the seventies during the 
revivals. Mrs. Ransdale is a strong and noble char- 
acter, a nurse of many years, whose life has been full 
of deep human experiences. Like Mother Welker, 
she has a rich humor and a discerning intelligence for 
the gospel graces and tolerances that sweeten and 
sanctify the fellowship of neighbors and friends. It 
is the positive insistence of Mrs. Welker and Mrs. 
Ransdale that the congregation of Universalists at 
North Vernon neither indulged in nor received censure 
and hostile criticism from other churches; and one is 
disposed to accept this testimony unquestioningly, 
because both Vernon and North Vernon were settled 
and founded by people of superior intelligence, who 
would have been incensed by a narrow and bigoted 
attitude in any communion. 

A Jennings County attorney of keen historic per- 
ception thus commented to us on the religious life of 
these early pioneers: 


The Vawter Baptists of Old Vernon were a strong force in 
the struggle with nature and the elements in the pioneer com- 
munity. They must be given full credit for success of a high or- 
der in laying social foundations for homes, churches and schools. 
But their mental aad spiritual outlook was naturally limited to 
the horizon of their meager schooling and rather narrow and ex- 
clusive experience. 

The pioneer people and their leaders were clannish in groups. 
They involuntarily leagued together to hold supremacy; and even 
down to the present day there are men in professional and po- 
litical life who still achieve success on the background of the old 
family or church tradition. That is especially true of the Baptist, 
Methodist and Christian groups. 

The Presbyterians most everywhere are also sturdy, quiet, 
intelligent, dependable people. My theory is that the several 
Protestant groups were of a certain type and psychology, doubt- 
less due to a given environment, education and tradition. Those 
of the Presbyterian type of mind and temperament gathered 
together in that church. The Methodists were folks who wanted 
more emotion and enthusiasm, more shouting and song and per- 
sonal experience, in that early day than was to be found in the 
sedate Presbyterian assemblages. So they gravitated to their 
own spiritual center. 
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The Baptist and Christian groups that I have referred to 
had their own unmistakable mood of mind and preference of doc- 
trine and mode of worship; and none would gainsay their full 
liberty to differ and divide off as they saw fit. That is the fun- 
damental meaning of our American tolerance of a free religion, 
just so we grant to the other groups the same unmolested liberty 
we ourselves enjoy. The marked absence of severe and bigoted 
opposition to the Universalist Church and people in these two 
towns is highly creditable to the spirit of the community as a 
whole. 

The reason those leading families mentioned as the founders 
of the Universalist church here associated themselves together 
in so broad and liberal a belief was because they were from the 
very first mentally and spiritually more cultivated and delivered 
from the contracted, narrow outlook of the earlier pioneer re- 
ligious groups. I make no reference to any particular beliefs, 
for they were each and all sincere to the very soul. I have refer- 
ence to a human kindliness, an American sense of fair play, the 
concession to my neighbor of his right to think, to believe, to live, 
to labor, to vote, to worship as he sees fit, so long as he does not 
encroach upon the rights of others and the welfare of the whole. 
In past generations, even jn our own free land, neither men nor 
groups of men have cheerfully conceded such liberty. We all 
have the taint of intolerance and persecution upon our garments. 
If we have not actually deprived others of their spiritual freedom 
or forced our own belief upon them, we have refused to be civil 
and neighborly to them in past periods of our history; and the 
time was when harsh things were said by religious groups and de- 
nominations, in the fierce competition with each other. 

But it is the testimony of tradition that the town of North 
Vernon was founded in a deeper and broader spirit of human 
fellowship than that. There was in North Vernon in its earlier 
years a very primitive population of working people, railroad 
hands, stone-quarrymen and the like. But the founders of the 
town, Colonel Tripp particularly, were men of large outlook, 
force and influence. The stone-quarry industry was a most ex- 
tensive and flourishing business here in the earlier history of the 
town. You can stillsee the great gaps and bluffs where the im- 
mense slabs and foundation stones were quarried and sawed and 
chiseled into shape. 

The streets of the town were once filled with stone-masons 
getting the raw material ready for shipment for piers of bridges, 
foundations of publie buildings, sidewalks, front-door steps and 
the like. Down here in the state park near us was such a quarry, 
and the prepared stone was hauled out for shipment on the rail- 
roads to many distant points. The old stone mill in the park 
by Muscatatuck River was tamous in its time. 

Now, naturally, the industries that once were carried on 
here made it possible for older and younger men to find occupa- 
tion and support in these two home towns. Vernon and North 
Vernon had professional men in those days with wide reputation 
at the bar and on the bench, just to speak of the legal profession. 
Some ot the very flower of this talent and reputation was to be 
found in the Universalist fellowship. It was the determination of 
Colonel Tripp to make education and religious liberty possible to 
all the working people around him. There was no petty aris- 
tocracy or social exclusiveness in the little church that bore the 
legend above its door: “God Is Love!” 

The sad thing of our time is that with the passing of local 
industries and resources the men and women of mark and promise 
have drifted elsewhere to find success and a future. This has 
for many years drained away the best blood and talent of these 
towns until it fills us with dismay and wonder whether, as a 
people, we are the equal of past generations. The Universalist 
church flourished during those earlier, high-tide years. It 
leavened both of those communities with the spirit of tolerance 
and intelligence; and then, as some of its eminent leaders died or 
moved away, it disbanded about fifty years ago and sold out to 
the Christian Church. But as the years pass by the memory and 
tradition of such a church and people is justly recalled and es- 
timated for its contribution to the period and time and after 
generations. 
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When Our Red Cross Was Still Young 


Ernest P. Bicknell 


erm" 5.13 in the morning of April 18, 1906, every 
7 Al clock in San Francisco stopped with a jerk. 
By) 2 At the same instant every telegraph wire and 
a} every telephone wire connecting that city 
with the outside world snapped and died, and a sudden 
paralysis stilled the activity of every road whose rails 
bore the rushing traffic to and from the Golden Gate. 
Here was a strange situation. A great city, rich and 
powerful, bound to its world by an infinite number of 
interests and activities, at one moment -mighty and 
magnificent—the next, crushed, stilled, isolated. 

And it is a curious fact that for hours the world 
knew not at all what had happened to San Francisco, 
It knew only that all means of communicating with the 
city were annihilated and that where had been inces- 
sant and vivid contact was now only a great silence. 
After awhile alarming rumors began to trickle out 
from accessible points around the rim of the area of 
isolation. Fantastic and incredible as some of them 
were at first, the sources of information crept gradually 
back toward the heart of the mystery until by night 
of that first day it was revealed that San Francisco, 
stricken defenseless by an earthquake which had shat- 
tered its buildings, broken its gas mains and electric 
wires and destroyed its water system, was burning up 
in one of the greatest conflagrations bistory records. 

Just reorganized under a new charter which had 
been granted by Congress Jan. 5, 1905, the American 
Red Cross occupied a small room, No. 341, in the War 
Department in Washington. William H. Taft, the 
Secretary of War, had co-operated closely with Miss 
Mabel T. Boardman in her resolute effort to secure 
a stronger charter for the society and to establish that 
closer relationship with the Federal Government which 
in later years has proved of inestimable value. Pur- 
suant to this more responsible and spacious policy, Mr. 
Taft had accepted the presidency of the Red Cross and 
had invited the organization to occupy a room in the 
office of the Surgeon General of the Army. 

Here is not the place to discuss this subject ade- 
quately, but I may note the fact that this hospitality 
to the Red Cross at that stage of its development by an 
important branch of the Government had vital sig- 
nificance in fixing the future position and prestige of 
the society, not alone at home but in its international 
relations as well. Now, however, in April, 1906, un- 
tried, without funds, its new policies and control not 
generally understood, the Red Cross suddenly found 
itself faced by a supreme test and a supreme oppor- 
tunity. 

On the morning of April 19, President Theodore 
Roosevelt, having learned that Dr. Edward T. De- 
vine, General Secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society of New York City, had started for San Fran- 
cisco on the preceding evening, telegraphed him a re- 
quest that he represent the Red Cross in relief opera- 
tions in that city. This request was irregular, as it 
should have gone from Mr. Taft; but it illustrated 
both Mr. Roosevelt’s natural impulse to action in an 
emergency and his genuine interest in the welfare of 
the little Red Cross organization just struggling for 
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recognition in its new incarnation. This appointment 
of Dr. Devine was immediately followed by a presi- 
dential proclamation calling upon the people of the 
United States to contribute to the relief of San Iran- 
cisco and to forward their contributions to the Red 
Cross. Here again Red Cross history of tremendous 
import was in the making. The presidential proclama- 
tion established the policy, ever since followed by 
succeeding Presidents, of giving to the society the 
moral support and guarantee of the highest official of 
our Government. In ultimate effect it also went far 
to single out and fix the position of the Red Cross as 
the recognized leader in this country in the field of 
emergency relief. 

On the afternoon of April 18 the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce, an organization characterized 
by the finest public spirit, set on foot a movement to 
obtain a substantial relief fund. The next day, 
having in that time collected around a quarter of 
a million dollars, the association invited me to pro- 
ceed immediately to San Francisco as its representa- 
tive to direct and supervise distribution. At 4 p. m., 
April 19, the City Council of Chicago met in special 
session to consider relief action. Dr. Devine had ar- 
rived from New York and, as his appointment by 
the President had become known, was invited to ad- 
dress the meeting. The City Council appropriated 
$25,000 and, joining its fund to that of the Association 
of Commerce, requested me to represent the city as 
well. A few days later I was further requested to act 
for a state fund which had been opened at Springfield. 
The total amount of these combined funds for which I 
thus became responsible was approximately $650,000, 
and at that time it seemed very much more than a 
similar amount for relief of a disaster of major propor- 
tions appears to-day. In fact, this illustrates rather 
vividly the growth which has come about in a quarter 
century in the American sense of responsibility for the 
adequate relief of distress. 

At this point perhaps I should explain that in 
1906 I had been for more than eight years superin- 
tendent of the Bureau of Charities of Chicago and 
had been closely associated with many of the city’s 
It was 
this long acquaintance which accounts for my selection 
for the task in San Francisco. 

The Iilinois and Chicago authorities were not 
convinced of the ability of the Red Cross at that time 
to handle a large relief operation, and my instructions 
were to co-operate with the Red Cross and any other 
relief agencies on the scene—but to use my own judg- 
ment. I was not to have actual expenditure of the 
funds, however, but was to wire the Chicago Com- 
mittee daily, if necessary, my recommendations and 
the committee would expend the money in purchases 
from the Chicago merchants—these purchases to be 
made with the utmost promptness and dispatched daily 
in express cars attached to fast passenger trains. This 
plan actually worked with amazing success during the 
earlier weeks of the relief operation, ihe shipments 
arriving at Oakland, the railway terminal for San Fran- 
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cisco, in about a week after the date of my telegraphic 
orders. President Edward H. Harriman of the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific railroads, and President 
McHugh of the Chicago and Northwestern road, 
united in providing this transportation service, which, 
even in the light of to-day’s great advances, impresses 
me as remarkable. It should be added that these 
great railways made no charge against the relief funds, 
although the actual cost must have reached many 
thousand dollars. 

It will be seen that prompt action in New York, 
Washington and Chicago quite naturally resulted in 
Devine and myself becoming fellow passengers on the 
train leaving Chicago for San Francisco at 7 p. m., 
April 19, some thirty-eight hours after the earthquake 
had shattered the quiet of dawn in that city and while 
the fire was at its worst. It also happened that this 
was the first passenger train which left Chicago bound 
for the scene of the disaster. A private train bearing 
President Harriman with several secretaries and 
assistants preceded us by an hour. Our train was 
long and heavy, crowded to extreme capacity, chiefly 
with residents of San Francisco and contiguous cities 
desperately anxious about their homes and business 
affairs. The few telegraph wires in working order 
were jammed with urgent messages necessary in get- 
ting transportation lines open, relief supplies moving, 
and public order and safety restored. Individual 
messages, however important, could not be trans- 
' mitted to or from San Francisco during the first hectic 
days. 

Imagination can conceive of no greater concen- 
tration of intense human anxiety than was to be found 
on this train. Of the hundreds of men and women 
on board (men largely predominating), scarcely any 
resident of the devastated region knew whether the 
members of his family were alive or injured or safe; 
whether his home was destroyed or his business in 
ruins. Such news dispatches as were coming through 
gave lurid but fragmentary descriptions of the ever- 
spreading fire and mentioned streets and sections 
through which the flames were sweeping in uncon- 
trolled fury. The complete collapse of the water 
system was emphasized and frequent references were 
made to attempts to check the advance of the fire by 
dynamiting buildings in its path. These dispatches, 
picked up at stations, kept our passengers wrought up 
to an intense Gegree of suspense. 

Exclamations of horror or despair were to be 
heard: ‘‘lf the fire has reached that point on Kearney 
Street, my home is gone. And my family!” 

“What are our people going to do? What can 
they do? Golden Gate Park? Yes, but it is raining 
every day and our women and children can’t live under 
the trees.” 

“Market Street, the Mission, Nob Hill, Russian 
Hill—all gone. Good old San Francisco is finished!’’ 

Many persons sat hour after hour with tense faces 
and tight lips or strode restlessly back and forth 
through the crowded aisles. 

Courage and determination characterized most 
of the talk, however. Men were discussing plans for 
rebuilding their fortunes; speaking of the opportunity 
they would now have for making long needed changes 
and improvements. The second day out ot Chicago 


some men on board began to discuss the harmful effect 
on San Francisco’s future of a widespread impression 
that the city was subject to destructive earthquakes. 
This thought caused consternation. In the afternoon 
as many men as possible were herded into a sleeping 
car for amass meeting. After half an hour of vigorous 
speeches, a resolution was adopted with great cheer- 
ing and entire unanimity, announcing as a fact be- 
yond dispute that the disaster in San Francisco was 
due solely to fire, such a calamity, in short, as might 
occur in any well-ordered city, and that the slight 
tremor which preceded the fire had nothing to do with 
the tragedy beyond, perhaps, breaking gas mains 
or water pipes here and there. I am, of course, not 
giving the language of this resolution, which I have 
not seen since that day, but describing the general 
atmosphere and spirit of it as it was impressed upon 
my memory. 

When a little later our train stopped at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., the resolution was solemnly handed to a local 
newspaperman as an authoritative pronouncement. 
So far as observed, no man who participated in the 
proceedings saw anything amusing in the fact that 
not one of them possessed any real knowledge of the 
proportionate part played by the earthquake in the 
calamity. 

Passing through Nevada and California we met 
trains of refugees fleeing from the scene of disaster. 
These trains presented a picturesque spectacle, strong- 
ly colored by pathos. Chiefly, they were long strings 
of freight cars of all varieties, packed almost beyond 
belief with as forlorn a mass of human beings as one 


- could imagine, the frightened vanguard of scores of 


thousands of refugees who fled in wild panic as soon as 
they could escape from the burning city. They car- 
ried no baggage; many lacked coats or wraps of any 
sort, some were barefoot, half were hatless, all were 
dirty, bedraggled, hungry, half dead from loss of sleep 
or rest. They swarmed over and through the cars 
like ants. They packed the interiors so tightly that 
many could not even sit on the floors; they formed 
squirming heaps on top where many were in imminent 
danger of falling off. They clung to every projection 
and foothold; they were surging from the steps, 
crouched on the couplings, riding on the brake beams. 
Slowly these strange caravans crawled across the 
country. They followed no time schedule. Ocea- 
sionally they would stop for long periods in order that 
passengers might find food and drink. At some places 
the townspeople united in an effort to provide food, at 
others the motley crowd scurried about the country- 
side asking the villagers and farmers for food. Every- 
where the refugees met sympathy and help. 

These hordes had fled while the city was burning 
furiously, and their stories of personal experiences in 
escaping, of dangers from toppling walls and wind- 
driven flames, of the strange shifting of streets, the 
opening of crevices in the ground, of the mysterious 
manner in which fire broke out in a thousand places at 
once with no water for the engines—all these stories 
colored and distorted by hysteria and a natural desire 
to impress the home-coming San Franciscans, deep- 
ened the fears and inflamed the unbearable impatience 
of our passengers. 

But now we are approaching our destination. 
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The tracks were only partly repaired and we crept 
cautiously along as we neared the Bay, interrupted by 
maddening delays. Darkness fell long before we came 
in sight of the Bay cities, but finally with a mighty sigh 
of relaxation from our weary, anxiety-wrecked pas- 
sengers, the train pulled out on to the long Oakland 
pier. The hour was 10 p. m., April 23. We turned 
our eyes eagerly toward San Francisco. Enormous 
masses of dark, rolling smoke covered the water and 
the prostrate city beyond. Where smouldering ruins 
lay beneath the smoke glowed an angry red. Where 
the fire still burned fiercely sharp tongues of flame shot 
above the dark pall like giant torches. No sound 
came across the water. The smoke drifted in slow 
masses along the surface of the Bay. The sky was 
hidden. The world seemed a place of chaos. 

Mr. Harriman’s secretary met Devine and myself 
as we stepped from the train with an invitation to come 
at once to his chief’s private car, which had preceded 
us by an bour or two and was parked on a near-by 
track. Mr. Harriman—a small, alert, nervous man, 
keen eyed, crisp in manner—informed us that he knew 
of our mission to San Francisco and assured us that 
he intended to help us in every possible way. I ex- 
plained to him the plan which had been adopted in 
Chicago under which all expenditures from the local 
relief funds were to be made there on telegraphic 
orders from me, but pointed out what seemed to be an 
insuperable obstacle at the time—the almost complete 
absence of available telegraph wires. My project con- 
templated long, detailed dispatches every day until a 
more matured plan could be worked out. 

“Nothing could be simpler,’”’ Mr. Harriman in- 
stantly declared. ‘“I’o-morrow I shall have a private 
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wire direct from this car to my office in Chicago and an 
operator on duty right here all day, every day. Use 
this place as though it were your own. The operator 
will, of course, handle my business; but that will not 
take nearly all of his time. Bring your messages here 
and we will take care of them for you.” 

And that was exactly what happened. While 
press associations and business concerns and private 
citizens were fighting for a chance at the totally in- 
adequate telegraphic facilities then available, I was 
daily sending long dispatches to my committee in 
Chicago, which, in turn, was forwarding to me express 
cars (attached to the through passenger trains) packed 
with relief supplies I had ordered, shipping them the 
very same day the order was received. 

It was said that under this arrangement, supplies 
were being purchased in Chicago and delivered in San 
Francisco as quickly as supplies ordered from Los 
Angeles were delivered. Although I had no proof of 
this assertion, I am, however, inclined to believe it was 
true during the first two weeks after the Chicago sys- 
tem began operation. 

At the close of our talk with Mr. Harriman that 
first evening, he invited us to breakfast in his car with 
him the next morning and to go with him across the 
Bay for a first view of the destroyed city and also to 
attend a joint meeting of the local relief committee 
and the representatives of the American Red Cross 
and the Chicago Committee. As Devine and I were 
due to attend that meeting, we were quick to accept 
the invitation, especially as the question of trans- 
portation promised to be a serious problem for us, and 
Mr. Harriman assured us that he would have an auto- 
mobile at his disposal—Red Cross Courier. 


The Publishing House Year 


peg annual meeting of the Universalist Pub- 
/ | lishing House Corporation brought out the 
largest attendance of trustees in years. It 
was held at the Hotel Westminster, Copley 
Square, Boston, Wednesday, May 24. Dr. van 
Schaick, manager and editor, entertained the trustees 
at luncheon. Those present were Messrs. Lowe, 
Wardwell, Peirce, Bicknell, Mason, Ingalls, Nichols, 
Brooks, Couden, Perry, Goff, Leining, Soule, Hill, 
Parker, Friend, Townsend. The new trustees, Carl 
Hempel and Miss Nathalie Upton, were welcomed. 
Present also were Dr. Etz, General Superintendent, 
the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, and Mr. A. W. Polk 
from Universalist Headquarters, and several ministers 
who were in Boston in attendance upon the Unitarian 
May meetings—the Rev. H. E. Latham, the Rev. 
Clare Blauvelt, the Rev. Hugh S. Tigner, and the 
Rev. W. D. Veazie, Superintendent of Churches for 
Maine. 

Officers elected for the coming year were nomi- 
nated by a committee consisting of Dr. Peirce, Mr. 
Townsend and Mr. Couden, as follows: President, 
John S. Lowe; clerk, Nowell F. Ingalls; treasurer, 
Gardner B. Wardwell; directors, Lowe and Ward- 
well ex officio, Bicknell, Britton, Friend, Ingalls, Lein- 
ing, Parker and Peirce. 

Dr. van Schaick, the host, acted as toastmaster 


and called on Dr. Lowe, who welcomed the trustees 
in an earnest and feeling little address. He paid a 
high tribute to Mr. Mason for over twenty-six years of 
service, to Mr. Wardwell, the new treasurer, to Mr. 
Bicknell, to the manager and the directors. 

Mr. Wardwell followed with a brief picture of 
the financial situation. Dr. Etz was called up to tell 
the story of the new headquarters at 16 Beacon St., 
which he did admirably. Mr. Bicknell presented an 
outline of real estate and legal matters with which 
the directors have had to deal during the past year. 

Inasmuch as the legal meeting had been ealled for 
2.30 at 174 Newbury St., at 2.30 Dr. Lowe and Judge 
Hill proceeded solemnly to that point, called the meet- 
ing to order and adjourned it to the Hotel Westmin- 
ster, without interruption to the proceedings at the: 
latter point. | 


The meeting was so interesting that some of the 
trustees lingered until 4 p. m., Bicknell, Parker, Mason, 
Leining, Wardwell, Lowe, engaging in a most profit- 
able and illuminating discussion. | 

The report of the manager, Dr. van Schaick, 
which was approved, was as follows: 


To the Trustees of the Universalist Publishing House: 
Letters of regret have come from most of the trustees unabl 


to be present at the annual meeting. Without exception the 
express confidence and cheer. 
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The year has been a strenuous and important one. The 
Manager died and the Editor added the duties of manager with- 
out increase of salary. In fact the opposite is the case. His 
contribution, however, has been small compared with that of 
others. The staff faced cheerfully the cut involved in suspending 
every other issue of the Leader, and going on half pay for July 
and August, 1932. Mr. Bicknell has done an enormous amount 
of free legal work, and rendered other invaluableservice. Aman 
who occupies a similar pcsition in another church gets $5,000 a 
year. Mr. Wardwell, the treasurer, is paid $250, but it is a small 
amount for the work done. Mr. Ingalls gets the nominal sum of 
$25. The other directors, Dr. Lowe, Dr. Peirce, Mr. Britton, 
Mr. Friend, Mr. Parker, and Mr. Leining, serve without pay, 
and they have taken an active, intelligent and helpful interest in 
the work. Mr. Polk of the Book Room has served as assistant 
manager. 

Last year we ran a deficit of $25,593. This year it has been 
$16,354.36. Next year, God willing and lightning sparing us and 
everybody standing by, we may come near to balancing our 
budget. That may seem to some preposterous, but it is within 
the realm of sober possibility. It will come partly by contribu- 
tions, partly by lopping off a salary here and there, partly by 
savings effected in publishing the Register and having eight pages 
in common, partly by cutting off also unproductive parts of the 
work, but mainly, I believe, by selling, trading, renting and other- 
wise handling our real estate. 

Don’t get your hopes too high, but remember that we are not 
going on stupidly up a blind alley. We havea plan. It is con- 
ceivable that we shal] break the traces, but it is more likely that 
we shall pull the load out. 

Dr. Etz has told you about our new headquarters at 16 
Beacon St., established through the foresight of our officials and 
the generous co-operation of the American Unitarian Association. 
Dr. Etz now is made a Publishing House official, because of his 
accepting our invitation to become manager of the new head- 
quarters. We welcome him and thank him. 

Mr. Bicknell has told you of pending real estate matters. 
As soon as new steps are taken we shall advise the trustees and 
our constituency through the columns of our paper. 

Mr. Wardwell has analyzed the figures. An abstract will 
appear later. 

We have done little in the book publishing business. A 
book arranged for by Dr. Marshall has just come out. It is 
‘‘Antiphonal Readings,” by L. Griswold Williams. It is beau- 
tifully printed, bound and brought out, and it is worth putting 
in a beautiful form. I ask the trustees to examine it and see if 
they can do something toward introducing it. It was printed by 
the Printcraft Shop of Barre, Vt., and bound by the Wyndham 
Press at Bellows Falls, Vt., at a price few could meet here in 
Boston. Mr. Williams, the author, superintended the publica- 
tion. 

The editor has been encouraged by numerous letters to bring 
out his ‘‘Memories of the World War” in book form. It probably 
will be published under the title “Love That Never Failed,” and 
will be ready for the fall trade. While we had to cut down on 
free pamphlets we have printed at our expense 4,500 pieces and 
at the expense of others or for others 24,500 pieces of free litera- 
ture. 

We charged off 1,022 copies of ‘‘Good Luck to Gloucester,”’ 
and distributed free 1,000 copies. 

We charged off 3,900 “Science and Religion,” van Schaick, 
and distributed free 3,200 copies. 

We have charged off and shall sell for old paper about $4,000 
worth of books now listed among our assets which are absolutely 
dead. It is folly to think of moving them to any other head- 
quarters. 

We have brought out forty-eight copies of the Christian 
Leader instead of the fifty-two planned for and expected. We 
shall publish every week during the coming summer. Probably 
we should anyway, but our contract with the Register calls for it. 

As long as we retain possession of 176 Newbury St., the 
editorial and publication offices will be kept there, although the 
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editor-manager will have an office at 16 Beacon St., and be there 
part of the time. 

The year closes with many vital matters up for considera- 
tion. 

The religious weeklies have been hard hit. Some have gone 
down. We are in better shape than the majority, but we have 
three hard campaigns ahead of us. One is to make a better 
paper than we have ever made, weaken it in not the slightest 
respect, put a bold front on and do the best work in our history. 
Another is to arrest the loss of subscriptions, universal with pub- 
lications of our kind, and get new subscribers. And the third I 
have already considered, to balance our budget. I ask the trus- 
tees to help in all these ways, especially in extending the sub- 
No drive could have done much as things have 
been the past year. A still hunt always can accomplish some- 
thing. 

Three brother editors have had me in consultation within a 
week about a plan to combine editorial and publishing offices of 
our four papers and use eight pages in common. The matter is 
not ready to lay before our directors formally. 

The Congregationalists have proposed combining our retail 
book business with theirs and with the Unitarians. I favor this 
project in principle, but action has been deferred until after our 
General Convention. 

Tentative overtures have been made about combining the 
Christian Register and the Christian Leader. I do not favor this 
project if it can be avoided. I had rather see the Register main- 
tain its independent existence. It has had a notable history for 
112 years. Great traditions cluster about it. If it can be 
financed adequately, I believe that everybody would favor its 
going on. If not, we ought to be willing to step in to help and 
any editor in the way ought to be willing to step out to promote 
the merger, if necessary. That, however, has not even been 
hinted. I refer to it simply to illustrate how free our hands are. 
On the money side we do not have to combine. On the side of 
personnel there are no complications or embarrassments. 

Our present arrangement with the Register is twofold. On 
the publishing side it is to set up their paper and print it at so 
much a week. On the editorial side it is to use eight pages of 
material in common. I believe that this contract will enrich 
the life of both papers. It probably will be a good thing for both 
financially. 

There have been doubts and fears in our fellowship about the 
Free Church of America. May 23 will go downin our history asa 
day when those doubts were ended. The action of the Unitarians 
was magnificent. They adopted the Constitution of the Free 
Church almost unanimously. They made clear that the Free 
Church means an association or federation of free independent 
churches. They put forth a statement of religious belief ade- 
quate for every Universalist. 

Brethren, as trustees, if any one says to you, ‘“‘Do you sur- 
render?’ remember the great tradition of John Paul Jones, ‘‘I 
have not begun to fight.”’ 


* * * 


FREE CHURCH OF AMERICA 


The meeting of the American Unitarian Association yester- 
day in King’s Chapel may come to hold a place in the history of 
the denomination surpassing even those of the great ‘““May Meet- 
ings” of the distant past. At this 108th annual assembly the 
official body of this church, whose history is interwoven with 
New England’s, voted almost unanimously to accept the report of 
the joint commission of Unitarians and Universalists for the or- 
ganization of the Free Church of America. 

While in a sense the expected has happened the importance 
of this action ought not to be overlooked. What has been ap- 
proved is not an organic union. No new church in the strictly 
literal sense is contemplated by these two old churches. It is an 
association that is in view, a fellowship in which the members are 
to have ‘‘entire freedom in matters of religious belief and state- 
ments of faith.’ The door is left wide for the entrance of any 
others who may wish to adhere to this plan, as the Friends and 
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the Congregationalists. A forward-looking “free church” is in » Guilford: ina a eee om ae WAS 
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ai uel fe Beverly Pastor tcc Care Oe Pe st Be, 12.50 
LOYALTY CONTRIBUTIONS Boston, Grove Hall (additional) ...... 97.60 
Additional returns from Loyalty Offerings up to date of Boston, Church of the Redemption .. . LTT 
May 26, 19338, are given below. Gardner 
The letters which have accompanied these contributions Mrs. Ida Kna PP ote ae woe 
have been interesting, touching and inspiring. We share a few ne WS a ethan 22" oa MO tas eh 
Sin our Miss Mary Pollard Nich g | See dol ON Se 3.00 
“Attendance at Loyalty services was impossible so am send- Mrs. Addie Minor ...............- EOS. 
ey onite minoaen the mail”? Mr. and Mrs. Henry Brunell ....... 50 
“T am enclosing a check from our Loyalty Sunday service. Biss Hilla MOR eye Rl. emt aa ie ae 
We are very sorry that this is not larger, but it seemed to be Miss Cora Osgood ................ 50 
about all we are able to do this year. Our service on this Sun- Mr. E. E. Rummery.............. 50 
day was under the direction of the older pupils in the Sunday Mrs. Mabel Groves............... 50 
school and was one of the best we have had this year.”” (From a Mr. Carlos Brown Saag 50 
church which is carrying on without a minister.) Miss Nellie Fitch ............:... zs 
“Enclosing check for collection on Loyalty Sunday. Wish Leominster 
it were more. Had one of the greatest days our church has ex- Bebb aa eT oa 8 sor soe ck a 
Metiencediter slong time.’ Mr. Kilmore 'Cozzens. >. anne ee 1.00 
“‘While we wish the amount might have been larger, we feel Miss Grace Goodale .............. 1.00 
that the people of our church are meeting these calls for funds to Mrs. Charles Contry ............. 1.00 
ever ent of (hein ability.” Mise Andrewelhayeraa eee 1.00 
““As you know, our people are badly hampered with the bank Mrs. Cora Ross .........-..... ; 1.00 
situation and I am no exception. If we get a dollar, we hardly Mrs. Esther Parker ............... 1.00 
dare use it for fear we may need it worse some other place, but Mrs. Bertha ES \  eeaein a 
I’m sending this while I have it, and trust for better things to Mrs: Se cee Be ery 2, Paige oe 
ca es Mars Alice: Woodard. ee 35 
“‘We wish we could have given more, but with conditions as Mrs. Eva Tawrenee CATVET Se ncaa a 
they are in our own church it was the best we could do.” (From Mrs. Ella King ................5. 25 
Mrs. Eva Locke Carter........... Bae) 


a mission church.) Mi 
“Find enclosed my Loyalty offerings. I sure believe in the iss Bertha Buss................. 10 
Gloucester 2.7 eee: ee a 10.00 


Universalist Church. It helps me to live and help others to live ; ae 
and love each other for love is the fulfilling of the law. I have Haverhill (additional) Sb eieaEE ne Le 4.25 
worked for the Universalist Church for seventy-five years. Life Clara P. Corliss Pe OR OE Cae 50 
would not be much without that belief.”” (From an isolated Maude W. Leighton ............. 1.00 
Uriveraliet) Carrie F. and G. E. Adams........ 1.00 
Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Doucette ...... 1.00 
Credited to Local Church Quotas Mediord#iillside Aen coer oe 7.18 
Connecticut: INGE WOOF ETs CHitt, ance ee renee ote 15.00 
NewnHavents tn eee en Se, $ 35.00 Plymouth7. 8s. ee ee ee 5.00 
Deeeer Columbia: Oumeya(additional) eset ee 8.45 
ESI Ae Mele ee a 243.10 Sepia oan ce SE aaa 7.00 
Wiese Sant. Sterling «sea masa 5.00 SWaMDSCOvr eee ee eee are 6.42 
Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole........ 5.00 New Hampshire: 
SSeATICORAT WOO) plea nn. 12.00 Claremonti 2 wcatia meee 3.00 
Miss Nora Atwood .........-..0+. 10.00 OVERS crc eo nce et RIES nae ecine ore 28.25 
Miss Catharine Swart ............ 5.00 Nashiaa(additional) ements cece 32.74 
Miss Rose ©. Swart. «. Sz. usthw on 5.00 MTS: Westen EVODY tetveni stators: Sa 5.00 
Miss Ida Waggener............... 10.00 Pontsmouvhen acta paar ccotee . ee 8.46 
Georgia: New York: 
RockwelltChureh ... ccc, sm eete nya 12.00 Brooklyn, Church of Our Father ..... 33.65 
Tors: Cooperstown FA arent tue. SERRE + 10.00 
Oak Park (additional) .............. 85.63 Morris 1.1.1... e cece eect eee eee 8.25 
Cuno Oliver eee 50.00 Middletown i PRA Ron es BG awe a one 22.20 
Wa Da con s.« ack staat 10.00 Miss Louise Moody .............. 2.00 
aeeticton hh ot) enc en 3 58 Mrs. Maude D. Whitlock ........, 5.00 
; Mitra lacy Seven! Valle meee ee 3.00 
Indiana: 
Ea pola 4.50 ONCONGA ce. tere ees edocer: a tbetect 13.08 
i ee SeRS eee ni © i Marve Se BLO wilh ich an ae eee ae 25.00 
Towa: IL GS VROT Cfo iat rpen tds. 'sleaici ue 1.00 
OSagem ere nta ss SG Ut do Oa, Cowon oeo bintke 7.50 Virsa lnilianose uurncre sere mene 10.00 
Mae Watertown (additional) ............ 33.85 
GaribOUmpe pe tr roils wor an ctouaremtcboeis 8.32 North Carolina: 


Dex tere rte k-cti teka lo acres 14.10 Rockya Mounitieee preruecer tetas CAtares 20.00 


eee $$$ $$$ $_$_$_$$_$_$_$$ $$$ $$ 
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Ohio: 

CLOT Gt sty gs Malice tee MRA eo Il on 6.30 

Blanchester 
SUNGAVESCh CO eye anne mene eer ae 4.00 
@levelanid int .ewe oe, 6 ab rere ie 20.00 
JOLSC Veet eA ARR en sane 2 5.00 
WiC ariel ee ae cetcin Te, Sef. 1.00 

Rhode Island: 
IHARTISVillee stay oe eee rte ee. 6.00 
Providence, First Church ........... 11.50 
Mabel St @=Allont manera oor 3.00 
iluoaiete 


Individual Contributions Not Credited to Any Church 


Mrs. Lula E. White, Carland, Michigan .. $ 1.00 
Mrs. H. T. Brown, Ludlow, Vermont ..... 1.00 


$ 2.00 
Total Credited to Local Church Quotas: 
Hromuchurch: offeringsimeqaccs cane $ 954.12 


Imovo Tob MAGNE A faa gue oes cute oe 267.00 
==) §$1/221.12 
Total from individual contributions not 
credited toany church ............ 2.00 


$1,223.12 
750.78 


$1,973.90 


Total for week ending May 26,1933 ..... 
Total reported up to May 19,1933 ...... 


Grand totalupto May 2619330.) 5.... 


* * * 


RECOGNIZE RUSSIA 


A group of thirty-five prominent economists, educators and 
engineers recently sent a letter to President Roosevelt pointing 
out the necessity for co-operation between the United States and 
the Soviet Union as a prerequisite for the success of the World 
Economic Conference. 

“Tt has been indicated,” the letter stated, “‘that an invita- 
tion to the preliminary negotiations in Washington has not been 
extended to Soviet Russia because diplomatic relations have not 
yet been established. To us it seems that the reasoning should 
be reversed: the holding of the World Economic Conference is a 
compelling reason for immediate recognition of the Soviet Union 
by the United States. The peoples of the earth are suffering too 
greatly to run the risk of failure. The facts of industrial growth 
and world commerce demonstrate that world-wide agreements 
can not succeed without the Soviet Union.”’ 

In this connection it was pointed out that the Soviet Union 
has become a leading industrial power and in the past four years 
has more than doubled its output. In world commerce the U.S. 
S. R. is a factor to be given serious consideration, particularly 
with reference to such vital commodities as oil, lumber and wheat, 
of which the Soviet Union is or is likely to be one of the chief 
exporters. 

A basis for world co-operation, it was stated, existed in the 
principle, put forward by Soviet delegations to international 
conferences at Geneva in 1927 and 1931, of the peaceful co- 
existence of countries irrespective of their social, political and 
economie systems. “It is of the utmost importance,” the letter 
said, “that our country should establish such co-operative rela- 
tions as will enable the United States and Soviet Russia together 
to throw their influence in the direction of immediately tiding 
over some of the most distressing tensions and uncertainties that 
threaten world peace. We may have full confidence that the 
strengthening, by such co-operation, of the avowed peace policy 
of the United States and of the Soviet Union would start a chain 
of favorable developments leading toward world reconstruction.” 

Among those signing the statement were Profs. George S. 
Counts, William H. Kilpatrick, Joseph P. Chamberlain, William 
P. Montague and John Dewey of Columbia University; Edward 
A. Ross, University of Wisconsin; Jerome Davis, Yale University; 


"it’s all here. 


Karl H. W. Scholz, University of Pennsylvania; Ernest W. Bur- 
gess, University of Chicago; Susan M. Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr 
College; Harriet G. Eddy, University of California; Newell L. 
Sims, Oberlin College; Lewis L. Lorwin, Brookings Institution; 
John A. Kingsbury, Milbank Memorial Fund; John M. Car- 
mody, president of Society of Industrial Engineers; Harry F. 
Ward, Union Theological Seminary; Anna J. Haines, Public 
Health Nursing Association of Pittsburgh; Frankwood E. 
Williams; and Mary van Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


ae af wale 


I GO ON ‘THE NEWS DESK 


Every little while the Editor wishes on to me a job he says 
he’s too busy to tackle. 

Two days ago he showed me a young bale of stuff, in every 
imaginable form—the raw material of the Advocate’s news pages. 

And he said: “Justus, how’d you like to see what you can do 
with that, and then tell what you think about it? It seems to 
need a new and fresher way of handling.”’ 

I had somegpare time—it’s all gone. I tried tocondense that 
bale so that it would go into the space—and failed. And the 
Editor is not sympathetic. He thinks the experience was good 
forme. Maybe. 

Anyhow I have seen a great light. He gave meenough news 
reports for a month of papers, and said it had to be used in a week. 
““There’ll be ag much more coming in next week. We no more 
dare to get behind than the post office does.” 

One discovery helped me. Most people “‘pad”’ their writ- 
ing, as they skould. What would a love letter be, if the young 
fellow held himself to the simple facts? 

But love letters should not be printed as written. The pad- 
ding, which to one person is beyond price, is just so many extra 
words to everybody else who reads it. 

You'd be surprised, as I was, at the way people compliment 
a news editor. They know he’sa mind reader. So they let him 
fill in the state, the town, the date, the reporter’sinitials, and 
sometimes even the reporter’s entire name. He knows when 
“ast Sunday’’ was, and who the superintendent of the Sunday 
school is. 

I got in a good deal of mental massage by struggling for 
twenty or thirty variations on “‘this was the best attended and 
successful service held in this church for years.’’ I have hunted 
out and used every synonym there is for “enthusiastic,” “‘spir- 
itual,”’ “‘packed to the doors,” “‘impressive,” and “‘popular.”’ 

When I turned in the copy I said to the Editor: ‘“‘Anyway, 
I didn’t throw a single item into the wastebasket.”’ 
And he said: ‘‘If you had, my friend, you could have fished it out 
again. Throwing a news item away is the unpardonable sin in 
this office.”’ 

Here and there in the pile I found that a reporter said some- 
thing like this, ‘‘We want this whole report printed, and if it is 
cut down we shan’t think much of the paper.”’ 

There’s only one way to handle such a reporter, and that’s 
to give him the same job I’ve just thrown up. 

I used to think the Editor had it in for me, when he cut down 
my stuff—O yes; he’s done it a-plenty. But this last two days 
has been an eye-opener. 

He’ll hear from folks whose news I’ve “‘mauled and muti- 
lated’’—that was one brother’s idea of this condensing business— 
and no explanation will satisfy them. 

As for me, I’m satisfied. I had a good time, but next week 
he can let the regular help do it. As an experience, it was like 
climbing the Washington Monument. Why do it twice?—Justus 
Timberline, in the Christian Advocate. 


* * * 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE LEADER 
Gifts 
Nirswac\ia Quackenbush bain City, | Omens steccmte sre $1.25 
Mrs. L. Josephine Merrill, Brockton, Mass............... 50 
Sustaining 
AMLTICNC MERC AN ALE ernie es Ac Vin’ GRA Stee tee nals glee $10.00 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


IF A CHURCH— THEN SAY SOMETHING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will not the lack of agreement in the response to the report 
of the Commissions which advocate the creation of the Free 
Church of America be resolved if we focus our thought on the 
use of the word ‘‘church?” 

Throughout the past a church has stood for certain definite 
Christian principles, even though they might not be fixed in 
the form of a creed. The same holds to-day and probably will 
for a long future. 

Consequently when we are asked to affiliate with a new 
“church” at once we wish to know what its principles are, and it 
seems entirely reasonable that this information shall be contained 
in the official pronouncement. 

If, however, the proposal is merely to form a council, or 
league, or association, of churches already existing, which churches 
shall continue to hold their own expressed principles or beliefs, 
then a statement of purpose seems sufficient. 

“IT submit” (to use Professor Tousey’s favorite formula) 
that if this latter is the intention then the title of the proposed 
organization should so indicate. Let the word ‘“‘church” be 
dropped and use instead council, league or association. 

If, however, this new venture is to be dignified with the 
name and spirit of church, then I hardly see how Christian 
churches can affiliate, without self-surrender, unless somewhere 
in the compact certain ‘‘Christian’’ principles are definitely and 
clearly stated. 

H. E. Benton. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


WASHINGTON COMES THROUGH STRONG 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The actual returns in the Loyalty Offering yesterday were a 
little under $300. At least that amount, probably more, will be 
realized when the final returns come in. 

As I have just written to Dr. Etz, this means that in the 
last two Convention years of serious need the National Memorial 
Church will have contributed directly to the work of the Con- 
vention at least $1,205, probably more. Thatis nearly 50 per cent 
more than the aggregate of its assessed quotas for those two 
years. 

I did not expect that this year’s Loyalty Offering would equal 
last year’s figure of about $600, for reasons obvious to any one 
who knows the state of mind, as well as state of purse, of the great 
body of government employees in Washington at this time. We 
probably will not equal our record of last year of being the larg- 
est contributor to the Convention treasury, with one single ex- 
ception. But I doubt if there will be many churches that will 
show in the aggregate of the last two hard years a total of nearly 
50 per cent excess over the amounts of their quotas. One is not 
boastful in feeling satisfaction that the National Church is 
conscious of its responsibilities as well as its privileges. 

Frederic W. Perkins. 

Washington, May 22. - 


* * 


GOD IS WORTH THE COST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In an old book, ““The Hand of God in History,’ many pages 
are given to the miraculous way in which missionaries have been 
led and divinely protected. Incidentally in telling how the good 
news of salvation was brought to Samoa by the ‘‘indefatigable 
Williams,” a footnote discloses that he was finally killed and eaten 
by savages. The reader smiles in spite of himself, but it was no 
smiling matter to Williams. The historian is plainly sincere and 
pious, but it is rather difficult to reconcile such a fate with a 
humane and specially protecting Providence. Inquirers to-day 
appeal to Cadman to “justify the ways of God to men.”’ 

The humanists would end this unequal and wasteful conflict 


between man and the unfathomable mystery by abolishing God 
One can easily imagine the relief of a harassed soul in giving uf 
his traditional deity. There would be no more struggle to “‘jus 
tify’’ a suffering creation with a Creator; no more rebellior 
against Him for failing to help in time of need; no more per 
plexities about unanswered prayer. Everything would be s« 
simple and everybody would be so blameless. Instead of !ean 
ing blindly and weakly on an unseen Power for wisdom and guid 
ance, one could look calmly and squarely at a question and de 
cide with that courage which would naturally result from beins 
forced to be a guide to oneself. 

But a belief in God is difficult to weed out. Many person: 
seem to think He is worth the cost of occasional mental conflict 
that He is to be experienced and not to be accounted for; that 
like Dr. Pepper of Colby, they don’t want a religion that anybody 
could walk round and climb over and crawl under. In their dir. 
est distresses they cling to God with the desperation of Job, anc 
there is a perpetual foretelling in their hearts that the ultimate 
word of creation is Love. 

“Tt is the fact,” admits M. C. Otto in ‘‘Things and Ideals,’ 
“that human beings refuse to be psychologically alone in the 
universe; ... . they demand that somehow there shall be 
Power at the heart of things which will not let them suffer ul 
timate defeat, let appearances be what they may.” 

It is an ambitious project that the humanists have laid out 
One reads with more or less agreement their reasonable “‘“Mani 
festo,’’ but on their plan ‘‘to work increasingly for joy in living’ 
the ages look down with scorn. In the effort to increase joy i 
living, with God left out, they have a hard row to hoe. The blis 
ters will be on their hands and cramps in their necks, and thi 
ancient stars will be shining over their heads, before they reacl 
the end of the row and shoulder their hoes and go down to supper 

Even Stevenson—not phenomenally religious—could say 

“Art and Blue Heaven, 

April and God’s Larks, 

Green reeds and the sky-scattering river, 

A stately music. 

Enter God! 

Ay, but you know, until a man can write 
that ‘Enter God,’ he has made no art! 
None!”’ 


The ‘‘Manifesto” is an imposing cathedral with the window 
boarded up. In the editorial comments the windows are flun 
wide open, and a whiff of the real joy of living and a whiff 
courageous and triumphant thinking blows in—thank heaven! 

EX BED 
* * 
UNITARIANS JUST LIKE US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having been a Universalist from the days of my great-grand 
father, and having played around all my life with those of ou 
own church, my chief anxiety about closer relations with th 
Unitarians has been lest I may not feel at home among them. 

But since attending their meeting in Tremont Temple tc 
day, Iam convinced that they are just like us! This was demor 
strated beyond question by their discussion of the Free Chure 
of America. They have the same eloquent speakers who ca 
foresee and forestall every possible objection to a question an 
make it absolutely clear that there really is only one side to th: 
great matter. In the skillful forestalling of objections, there is 
revelation that the Unitarians, like the Universalists, are afrai 
of losing their own name and their own traditions, are distrustft 
of too intimate connections with those they do not know as we 
as their own group, are certain that financial questions can neve 
be worked out satisfactorily. 

These neighbors of ours, exactly like ourselves, have certa; 
individuals who come to a meeting with opinions settled in ac 
vance, some of them with amendments and substitute motior 
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and speeches all written out for reading. After sitting with what 
patience is possible through the other side of the question, they 
are promptly on their feet to present what they have prepared, 
apparently not realizing that the very points have already been 
presented and knocked down as men of straw. The same par- 
liamentary tangles complicate the matter until some person, 
really wiser than the strictest adherent of parliamentary prac- 
tise, frankly says he knows nothing at all about parliamentary 
rules, but he does know that the way to proceed is to proceed. 
Whenever a debater hits off denominational prejudices or cus- 
toms he is greeted with laughter and applause. These folks we 
think we do not know very well enjoy a joke on themselves, just 
as much as we do one that strikes home at ourselves! Exciting 
votes are taken, sometimes with the insistence that it be by rising. 
The time for adjournment passes, yet a wise chairman refuses to 
shut off debate. One by one the speakers come forward, not to 
speak for or against the plan of closer co-operation, but to insist 
that no theist will ever sell out to the humanists, even after the 
chairman has clearly said that the humanist issue is not the one 
under discussion. Hints that the ‘“‘Preamble’”’ was dictated by 
the humanists is answered by an admission that there was only 
one humanist on the Council and he the quietest and most sub- 
missive person present. But do some of us believe this? Oh, 
no, we have heard many terrible tales, and so we do not listen to 
this testimony from those present. Where am I? Is this the 
Unitarian meeting or is it a session of the Universalist General 
Convention? 

And then by and by the vote actually is taken! Practically 
unanimous for adoption of the resolution in favor of entering the 
Free Church as a means of strengthening the purposes long held 
by the A. U. A. 

Just like ourselves! Good-natured, ready to laugh at and 
with each other, eager to see that nothing is put over on us, but 
entirely unwilling to block the wheels of progress by voting 
against what is meant as a step toward doing better all the things 
we hold in common, that we may make a more effective witness 
before the world to the great truth that religion is a way of life 
and not a form of words or astatement of belief. And let it be 
said, through all this discussion there was not the faintest, re- 
motest intimation that Universalists are not as good as Uni- 
tarians, or that the A. U. A. has anything to fear from the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. May the spirit of good-will— 
which Dr. Griffin says is worth any sacrifice that any individual 
or any church could ever make—so guide us when our turn comes 
to vote upon the matter, that our discussion shall be equally free 
from all that is petty and personal. They were just like us in so 
many ways! May we be just like them in our vision of the bigness 
of the possibilities before us! 

E.G. A. 

Boston, May 238. 


ie 


JAPAN A FRIENDLY NATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems to me that one thing is clear, and that is that we 
should agree to maintain the position we have held for so long: 
that Japan is essentially a friendly nation; that there are forces 
there struggling against the tide of nationalism and militarism, 
and that these forces must be strengthened, not weakened by al- 
lowing ourselves to be drawn into any rash statements or thought- 
less action that might close the door finally against a peaceful 
solution. In the second place, I think it is absolutely essential 
that America join with the other nations in all forms of what are 
commonly known as peaceful sanctions against Japan. Cer- 
tainly, as a beginning, we should urge Congress to grant at once 
authority to President Roosevelt to prohibit the sale or shipment 
of any arms or munitions for use by the Japanese military power. 
We should also agree with the other nations that no extension of 
credit or financial assistance will be given to Japan as long as she 
continues in her mad course. Surely we can go this far, and then 
let us hope and pray that the Advisory Committee set up by the 
League of Nations will have the patience to wait and give Japan 
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a chance to learn that ultimate disaster faces her if she proceeds 
in the path she has marked out for herself. 

Kagawa, one of Japan’s greatest men and one of the two 
outstanding religious geniuses of our generation, wrote on the 
title page of a book that was given to me some weeks ago, this 
sentence: ‘‘May the blue of the waters of the Pacific never be 
dyed red with the blood of brothers.” I am sure that every 
right-thinking American and every religious man and woman 
throughout the world will join in this sentiment and prayer. 

Henry A. Atkinson. 
World Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches. 


RE 


APPRECIATIVE AND PAINED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I do appreciate your paper, especially, this week, that blast 
of William Sullivan re the preamble to the constitution of the 
‘‘Free Church of America.’’ 

But I am pained by your references to Niebuhr, whom you 
call a prophet of despair on page 548—I should call him rather a 
wrestling and “‘unt-imed cynic” of a sort especially needed. 
Something is the matter obviously with us; why should we not 
welcome those who indicate faults and difficulties with fearless 
physician-like ruthlessness? He does not despair, but indicates, 
often very wiselywhere difficulties and decayed tissues lie. 

As for your other reference—on the very next page in the 
editorial entitled “‘Group Morality” —it seems somewhat super-. 
ficial. But, worse than that, it pretty clearly discloses that you 
have not read the book, ‘‘Moral Man and Immoral Society’ 
(have you, now?), but only reviews of it. For you miss the 
point of the book when you say we ought to work to make “‘group 
morality as high as individual,’’ since he points out differences in 
essence with logic hard to be refuted and a philosophical acumen 
(often decidedly taxing to his readers) which grips its subject as 
in a vise (am I mixing metaphors—never mind!), and then files 
away and examines and examines it, all the while. It is a very 
difficult book, but it has so much honesty, so much wrestling of 
thought and spirit, so soaring an idealism (if you read what he 
says about the individual, and what he insists must be—justice 
and equality—in society), that though one’s mind must toil and 
pant in following him, it is an exertion well worth while. I don’t 
know when I have read a book of more originality, and more 
filled with suggestiveness for us who are much at a loss just now. 
Whatever may turn out to be the solution of our present woes, 
tnis book will not be superseded, I venture to say, as putting 
down several firm foundations into the morass of the theory of 
society, as society nowis. It is on such foundations that further 
thinking and building will rest, because this is such honest work! 


John E.. LeBosquet. 
Fall River, Mass. 


* * 


AN O. K. FOR PROHIBITION EDITORIAL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is a personal letter although you are at liberty to quote 
my O. K. on your prohibition editorial. Those are exactly my 
sentiments and are perfectly plain to me. I, too, am a prohibi- 
tionist in principle, in practise and in teaching, but in the last 
ten years the Highteenth Amendment has been stultified at 
every turn. Let’s see what “state’s rights’ and a renewal of 
neglected temperance education can do for us. 


Hannah J. Powell. 
* * 
SORRY NILES HAS GONE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
I am sorry Niles has finished at Denver. He did ten years 


of good work. The liberal idea has grown in Denver and one 
need not feel too badly. 


In Boulder the Congregationalists are building a fine liberal 
frontier and center. 


George E. Andrus. 
Boulder, Colorado. 
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Fresh Thought on the Supreme Ques- 
tion 
The Plain Man Seeks for God. By 

Henry P. Van Dusen.  (Scribners. 

$2.00.) 

An arrestingly fresh and helpful dis- 
cussion comes from the pen of one of the 
younger teachers in Union Theological 
Seminary. Even if he has an initial in- 
terest in the theme of a new volume the 
reviewer seldom feels disposed to read 
continuously till the last page is reached. 
That is what I found I wished to do, and 
did, when I discovered how pertinently 
and competently Dr. Van Dusen deals 
with the supreme question with which 
Christianity must reckon if it is to reach 
modern minds with its message. There 
are many ‘‘plain men” who would refuse 
to read far in this work, relatively few who 
would recognize their own needs as its 
starting-point; but if among plain men are 
included the thousands of thoughtful 
young men leaving our colleges and uni- 
versities indifferent to all inherited forms 
and concerns of religion, I can say that this 
book is one they would value if only they 
could be persuaded that the author under- 
stands them and has something to say 
that they will find important. 

Pitt Van Dusen—so he is known to stu- 
dents and others associated with the 
Student Christian Movement—knows just 
how intelligent young men feel to-day 
about religion. To them religion “is one 
among the secondary or incidental in- 
terests of life. . . . Not infrequently it is 
thought of as something tacked on to the 
normal business of living—to make life 
more beautiful or more comforting or more 
happy; or, it may seem, more exacting, 
more difficult, more unpleasant. At best 
it is one of the multitude of matters in 
which one may take an interest if he 
chooses; but he need feel no compunction 
to do so, for life is often very ful] and satis- 
fying without religion.”’ This is, in large 
measure, because so much of the religion of 
their parents is itself second-hand religion, 
and such a religion can not be transmitted; 
we can give to others younger than our- 
selves only that which we have first deeply 
valued and that which we have demon- 
strably tested in our own experience. 

Dr. Van Dusen feels that the liberal 
churches have failed to render a service 
proportionate to their high intentions; in- 
deed, he uses strong language and says 
that they have betrayed the cause of true 
religion. But liberals would make a serious 
mistake if they refused to read further be- 
cause of wounded pride, for the author does 
help us to see where liberalism has failed. 
“In seeking to save religious belief from 
annihilation by the accepted thought- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


forms of the secular world, it has become a 
pallid reflection of the secular philosophy.” 
It has preached only a minimum interpre- 
tation of religion, increasingly thinking 
(and speaking) of religion as if it were suf- 
ficient to think of it as a way of life and a 
philosophy of life and wholly unnecessary 
to concern itself with the certainty and 
necessity of God. ‘‘In its solicitude to 
domesticate religion within the fabric of 
modern thought, religion has become 
hardly distinguishable from ethics, the re- 
ligious life from the noblest secular life.” 

But the author does not linger to deal 
argumentatively with humanism, to which 
such statements evidently refer, although 
he does characterize it, not altogether fairly 
I think; he feels that its basic assumptions 
have been shown to be false and that it has 
passed the zenith of its influence, since its 
attempt to build religion through the 
glorification of man and a studied indif- 
ference toward the cosmos ignores man’s 
organic relationship to the cosmos. He 
says that the deeper and more important 
question is not whether God exists but 
what we can believe about the God most 
men vaguely acknowledge. To this latter 
question current theism returns an incon- 
clusive and foggy answer. He attempts 
an answer more satisfying than the answers 
usually available. 

In a very searching analysis of the con- 
ditions, both intellectual and practical, 
under which the modern mind has reached 
its present state of indifference to religion, 
Mr. Van Dusen blames certain features of 
the Kantian philosophy and acknowledges 
also the tendency of modern civilization to 
shut man off from living contact with his 
parent, the world of nature in allits immen- 
sity, its austere indifference, its benefac- 
tions, its fascination. As Dr. Martineau 
once said, the light of the lamps in city 
streets has put out the light of the stars. 
“Contemporary uncertainty in religion 
was born of the critical skeptical outlook 
which Kant thrust upon the world; it has 
been suckled in the ease and worldliness 
of modern life.” Yet it is admitted by 
the author that the critical intellect, in its 
achievement of science, has rendered a 
service, within limits, to religion. It has 
provided a valid conception of God, whom 
it shows to us’as the primordial, unchang- 
ing system of conditions underlying all 
existence as we know it, the structure we 
discover and recognize in the reliable order 
of nature; as the drive or force within the 
process of evolution which brings to being 
ever more significant forms of: reality; 
and as the culminating system of values, 
the highest of all nature’s emergents so 
far as human experience can bear witness. 

It is to these “values” which make life 
worth living that the author next turns in 
a chapter which will bear reading and re- 
reading. Presenting strong arguments for 


the reality, beyond the experience of thi 
individual, of these values, he leads us to < 
consideration of the thought of God whicl 
their existence, their nature, and their re 
lation to human life suggests. Five im 
portant things these values tell us abou 
God. First, that because they are not al 
of the same kind or on the same level o 
worth, we should not expect them to bring 
God to us in the same way. There are 
several kinds of relationship in our appre: 
ciation of what we value most—goodnes: 
and beauty and truth, for example, do not 
appeal to us in the same way; friendship. 
play, spiritual vision, moral crusading— 
these again vary in their appeal and sig- 
nificance to us. To realize that God may 
be reached through many different chan- 
nels “‘is to feel great and refreshing release 
in one’s thinking.”’ (A passage on praye! 
in this connection is at once highly origina’ 
and very helpful—pp. 126-7.) Second, the 
highest values come to us as distinctly 
personal. (“If persons alone can compre- 
hend values, it is not a far-fetched assump- 
tion that personal activity only can create 
values.”’) We may not be satisfied with 
the thought of God as personal, for it is 
not wholly accurate or adequate, but it is 
a truer approach than other concepts 
provide, according to the testimony of our 
most valued experiences. Third, we must 
face the fact that this means God is limited 
in at least three ways, by the structure of 
the physical background of our lives, by 
the reality of our freedom, and in his knowl- 
edge of the future. Fourth, the most im- 
portant insights into God’s nature should 
be sought not at the bottom of the scale of 
being, but at the top. “Within our ken, 
that means man. Among men, it means 
the best of men.”’ Fifth, this world of ours, 
characterized by vitality, struggle, the 
emergence of higher and higher forms of 
life and mind, a process where great issues 
are at stake and great values imperiled, “‘a 
living, throbbing, endangered guardian of 
values,” is not primarily a mystery to be 
understood but a task to be undertaken 
and shared. (That, one might interject, 
is the substance of the message of an acute 
thinker of our time, L. P. Jacks.) I wish 
space permitted the quotation of the sum- 
mary of the chapter I have thus cursorily 
outlined. I select but afew words. Values 
as we experience them enrich our thought 
of God by revealing Him as “standing at 
the door of human life, knocking, urging 
men to make the supreme values their 
concern and their delight, and by taking 
his purposes as their own to become with 
him fellow-creators of a Commonwealth of 
Love.” 

In an original passage Mr. Van Dusen 
suggests, as an alternative to conceptions 
of God which no longer satisfy our minds, 
the image of a Drama, which has four 

(Continued on page 700) 
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The W.N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLAG DAY, JUNE 14 

This day is not only Flag Day, it is 
the annual ‘‘open house’’ day at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass. 

A’ short and interesting program will 
commence promptly at eleven o’clock. 
Dr. van Schaick has promised to be our 
guest’ and speak to us of ‘‘When Clara 
Barton Was Old.” Dr. Priscilla White, 
associated with Dr. Joslin, whom many 
have already heard and greatly enjoyed, 
and Miss Winterbottom, the head nurse 
in charge of the camp for diabetic children 
this summer, will bring us greetings and 
tell us of some of their plans for this sum- 
mer’s camp. We shall have an excellent 
musical program and a short service in 
which flags of many nations will play a 
prominent part. 

Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt of Worcester has 

never failed to be there with a supply of de- 
licious sandwiches for sale. Coffee will be 
made in the camp kitchen, and there will 
be ice cream also, so if you do not wish to 
bring a picnic lunch, or wish to supplement 
it with ice cream for dessert, there will be 
a supply of good things for sale. 

We wish this pilgrimage to the Birth- 
place might bring us the largest number of 
guests we have ever welcomed. The 
house never looked better. The grounds 
are charming. It is an ideal place for an 
all day outing. You are very cordially 
invited to be present. 

* * 


THE CHURCH-ACRE PLAN 


From the Agricultural Missions Foun- 
dation, with offices at 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, a most interesting story 
of the ‘‘Church-Acre Plan’’ has come to our 
desk. It starts like this: ‘It tripled 
benevolences, paid current expenses to 
date and quickened the spiritual life of this 
rural church. Similar results have been 
achieved in hundreds of other rural 
churches.”’ 

“Upon the request of its Home Mission 
Committee (Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.), Piedmont Presbytery in the Synod 
of South Carolina approved the Lord’s 
Acre Plan and recommended it to its 
country churches. Midway, about four 
miles east from Anderson, S. C., has as its 
supply Rev. Joe. H. Carter, pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Church at Anderson. 

“A committee of six, three men and three 
ladies, was appointed to canvass the con- 
gregation and the Sunday school and secure 
signers of a card, covenanting to plant an 
acre or a portion of an acre and to give the 
proceeds tothe church. If, for any reason, 
it was not possible to secure the pledge of a 
crop, other projects were accepted, as the 
raising of chickens, the canning of fruit, 
and so forth. Practically unanimously 
the congregation enlisted in this new en- 
deavor. . 


“Saturday, October 29, was the day of 
ingathering. The people brought the 
yields of their projects to the church. The 
picture shows three bales of cotton, some 
baskets of potatoes, bags of meal, a turkey, 
some jars of preserves with numerous farm 
products, grouped near the church. . . 

“A thanksgiving service for the harvest 
was first held in the church. Then the con- 
gregation and its friends moved from the 
building to the open ground at the front, 
where piles of products were placed. Dr. 
EK. W. Sikes, president of Clemson College, 


was asked to auction off the cotton, which 
he didina happy manner, giving a brief talk 
on cotton and enlivening it with flashes of 
humor. A cotton buyer from Anderson 
bought the cotton, bidding somewhat 
above the current market price. Sales of 
other products followed, each auctioneer 
making a short speech to call attention to 
his wares. Dr. M. A. Thompson of Ander- 
son, a physician eighty years of age, in 
selling the sorghum sirup, told interestingly 
how welcome that sirup was just after the 
Civil War when people had no sugar.” 

Mr. Carter says the spiritual results of 
the plan are even more important than 
the increased gifts in a year of financial 
depression. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


CONCENTRATE ON JAPAN 


‘Albania or U. S.?’’ asks Onward, which 
rightfully anticipates a thoroughgoing dis- 
cussion about the church extension pro- 
gram at Turkey Run. Our own answer 
to the query is offered in the form of a 
three-point program: (1) Recognize as the 
official church extension project of the 
Y. P. C. U. the support of Rev. Clifford 
Stetson in Shizuoka, Japan. (2) Make 
$500 the goal of the Church Extension 
Fund for 1933-34—said sum to include 
special trust fund interest. (8) Restrict 
for use as a Field Work Fund the interest 
from the ‘‘General”’ trust fund. 

It would seem a good deal more sensible 
to support a single project than to divide 
what little attention and money is given by 
unioners between two such vastly different 
propositions as Japan and Albania. We 
must think in terms of much smaller re- 
sources than were available years ago. 

Why establish an impossible sum for the 
church extension fund? About $150 is 
available from investments. Since $350 in 
contributions may properly be expected, 
then the thrill of ‘‘going over the top”’ 
will replace the depressed feeling of recent 
years because we fell far short of the mark. 

We condemn the practise of scrambling 
field work with church extension. Visita- 
tion and personal contacts by officers and 
department leaders is a sound policy. 
The sum of about $350 available from 
“General”? investments would more than 
cover the field work expense. The balance 
at the close of the fiscal year should be ap- 
plied toward reduction of the note. 

Let the rest of the budget hinge upon 


these factors. 
Rah 


CONVENTION BULLETIN 


To all Universalist Young People: 

By special arrangement with the man- 
agement of Turkey Run Inn we have been 
able to secure the following rates (Amer- 
ican Plan) which will be available to 
delegates during both the Convention and 
Institute: 


Cottage room—daily, double, $2 each, 
single, $2.50; weekly, double, $12 each, 
single, $15. 

Inn room without lavatory—daily, 
double bed, double, $2.50 each, single, 
$2.75; weekly, double, $13.50 each, single, 
$15. 

Inn room, without lavatory—twin beds, 
daily, double, $2.75 each, single, $3; 
weekly, double, $15 each. 

Inn room with running water—double 
beds, daily, double, $3 each, single, $3.25; 
weekly, double, $16.50 each, single, $18. 

Inn room with running water—twin 
beds, daily, double, $3.25 each; weekly, 
double, $18 each. 

Children under eight years old are ac- 
commodated at one half these prices. 

Breakfast 30 cents, dinner or supper 
50 cents for transients. 

All reservations should be made direct 
with the Inn by addressing W. B. Guthrie, 
manager Turkey Run Inn, Marshall, 
Indiana, stating exactly what you want and 
how many, when you expect to arrive and 
probable departure. Be sure to mention 
that you are a Y. P. C. U. Conventioner 
or Instituter. 

Lower priced cabin and inn rooms will go 
quickly. Get your reservation in as early 
as possible. - 

Camp Site Rates. The state maintains 
camp sites about a half mile from the hotel 
where one can camp and prepare his own 
food on fireplaces for 25 cents per tent site 
per day. Many instituters who are not 
able to stand the hotel expenses have 
found camping to be better than not com- 
ing at all. 

Registration Rates. Delegates to the 
convention will pay a registration fee of 
$1.50 at the registration desk. This will 
take care of their Convention registration, 
banquet and dance. 

Watch for additional bulletins and ma- 
terial during June. 

Oscar F. Vogt, 
Convention Chairman. 
908 W. 81st Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


SCHOOLS THAT ARE STANDING BY 


“And still they come’’—the checks from 
those who are interested in the work of the 
G.S.S. A. and want it to continue. This 
week the following schools have been 
heard from: 

Santa. Paula, California. 

Herkimer, New York. 

Concord, Vermont. 


* * 


AN APPRECIATED GIFT 


There exists in Greater Boston an or- 
ganization with an antiquated name and a 
progressive spirit. It is known as the 
Sabbath School Union. Every month, 
with the exception of December, it holds 
meetings at the different Universalist 
churches around Boston, which are de. 
signed to bring practical help to the work- 
ers in the church school. It has always 
done a fine piece of work. It still main- 
tains that reputation. It has invested 
funds which it uses in a wise and splendid 
way to assist schools and individuals to 
better equip themselves for the teaching 
service of their particular church. Last 
year it spent over $500 in tuitions at 
summer or winter leadership training 
schools for those who applied for that 
assistance. 

This organization has always been most 
generous in its contribution to the G. S. 
S. A. For several years it has made an 
annual gift of $100, besides amounts which 
are paid to staff workers for conferences 
and addresses. That money in turn goes 
into the current income of the G. S. S. A. 

At the annual meeting of this association 
held at Somerville recently, one of the 
older, loyal, active workers of the organiza- 
tion rose to his feet and made an eloquent 
plea that the Union double its usual con- 
tribution to the G.S.S. A. A general dis- 
cussion followed in which many took part. 
But this loyal gentleman held his point. 
The G. 8S. S. A. needed assistance. They 
had the means to give that assistance. 
The G.S.S. A. served the member schools 
of that organization. Therefore—and the 
motion was carried by a large majority. 

We are much indebted to the Sabbath 
School Union for its generous check of $200. 
Their income has been cut, but they have 
doubled their gift to us. We are indeed 
grateful. 


* * 


“GOD’S CHILDREN ALL”’ 


Each day’s mail brings requests for Chil- 
dren’s Day material. We wish more people 
would read the Leader. If they would fol- 
low it regularly, they would save both 
themselves and us valuable time and post- 
age money. Whatever help we have to 
offer our schools is always mentioned on 
this page. The May 6 issue carried a 
column and a half of valuable help for the 
committee in charge of the Children’s Day 


program. And still the requests come: 
“What can we do for Caildren’s Day? 
What do you suggest? What are you 
putting out this year?” etc. 

We are putting out no new mater‘al. 
We are suggesting that schools which have 
not done so before use the service which 
Miss Andrews wrote for last year, ‘““God’s 
Children All.’ It is the finest program 
which we know anything about. Other 
people are writing in for copies. The Knox 
Country Association for Rural Religious 
Education, Rockland, Maine, wants to 
present it. A Presbyterian church in 
Chicago asks the privilege of putting it 
on. A Congregational church in Needham 
plans to use it. We recommend it for 
your school. You will need to make your 
request soon, however, for our supply is 
limited. 


Kay Gk 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


We often mention the library service 
which the G. 8. 8S. A. renders, but we still 
find folks who do not know there is such 
a thing as a teacher’s library of religious 
education books at 176 Newbury Street. 
In spite of the fact that many folks credit 
this department to the Publishing House, 
it is part of the work of our organization. 
We are regularly adding new and worth- 
while books. They are not for our help. 
They are for yours. Make use of them. 

During the month of May, and as we 
write this only twenty-five days of May 
have elapsed, we have sent out eighty-one 
books. These were divided as follows: 
Maine, 12; New Hampshire, 10; Massa- 
chusetts, 38; Rhode Island, 1; Connecticut, 
3; Michigan, 4; New York, 10; and Wis- 
consin, 8. Borrowers cover postage both 
ways, and we appreciate that. 


*) oe 


JUNE SERVICES 


As you will recall, this office is not send- 
ing out superintendent’s suggestions for 
the Sundays in June. You will want to 
start immediately to plan for them, if you 
have not done so already. 

Arthur Whitney, superintendent at 
Brattleboro, Vt., writes us that his services 
for May and June are all planned in detail, 
and suggests that others may be interested 
inhis plan. Here it is: 

“Our worship programs for May were 
written up on an attractive colored poster, 
and placed on the bulletin board the first 
Sunday of the month. We shall do the 
same for June. I have always made a 
practise of saving the superintendent’s 
leaflets, having them for four years back. 
I am using those of 1930 as the basis for 
my June services. For June 4 our theme 
is ‘Finding God in the Out of Doors,’ and 
with that service we shall use the G.S.S. A. 
stereopticon lecture on ‘*The Story of Life 
in the Insect World.’ ” 


Perhaps others would like to make use 
of the lovely nature lectures we have. 
Practically all of them are made up of col- 
ored slides, and will work into any nature 
theme. We have them on Flowers, Trees, 
Insects, Birds. Make your request known. 

* * 


WHEN THE BOOKS CLOSE 


The fiscal year of the G. S. S. A. ends 
with the last day of June. Your school 
year ends about then, also. Your treasurer 
will be totaling his accounts and making 
his final payments. Be sure that all moneys 
due to this Association are forwarded by 
your school in the immediate future. No 
credit for this year’s accounts can be made 
for contributions and payments made 
after that date. Have you paid your per 
capita tax? Has your treasurer paid the 
pledge which your school made at the 
Ferry Beach Convention? Have those 
copies of the course on the “‘Beginnings of 
the Universalist Church’? been paid for 
yet? Have you made a contribution to 
the work of this Association or in payment 
for Field Work? Dott now! 


ee 


PRIME MINISTER OF NEW ZEA- 
LAND PAYS TRIBUTE TO 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Right Hon. George W. Forbes, 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, has re- 
cently issued a special and timely message 
to the Sunday school teachers of the Do- 
minion. It is of such high significance that 
it is worth broadcasting far and near: 

“T feel that in these distressing and dif- 
ficult times through which we are passing it 
is more than ever necessary that the youth 
of our land should be trained in the paths of 
truth and honesty of purpose and that the 
spirit of service to one’s fellow men should 
be inculecated in the impressionable age 
of childhood. 

“To these lay teachers who so willingly 
and often at great sacrifice to themselves 
devote their time and energies to the fur- 
therance of this great work of seeking to 
lay the spiritual foundation on which our 
boys and girls may build an upright charac- 
ter, I offer my sincere thanks and good 
wishes for the splendid work which they 
have undertaken.” 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Information about Daily Vacation 
Church Schools is promptly supplied upon 
request. The Loan Library contains many 
volumes of Abingdon and Pilgrim texts 
planned especially for the Vacation School. 
Free pamphlets are available for those who 
desire them. Let no one say he would like 
to have a school but did not know how to 
provide for it. ‘‘Ask and it shall —” 
“Seek and ye shall find.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


A number of im- 
portant matters came 
before the Convention 
in Cambridge on May 
11 which could not be 
set forth adequately 
in the report in the 
Christian Leader. Most 
of these matters came 
through the report of 
the Committee on Recommendations. 
Ali of them mentioned here were adopted, 
and will become the policy end program 
for the Convention in the new year. 

The Executive Committee was instruct- 
ed, if it can see its way financially to do so, 
to do three pieces of printing which would 
be of large value. We have now an ex- 
cellent little booklet entitled ‘Protection 
of Church Property.”’ It was voted that 
a new edition be brought out, and to it be 
added certain practical and legal informa- 
tion for the guidance of parishes. The 
other things are a new edition of the con- 
stitution and by-laws, and a printing of 
the codified laws of the state pertaining to 
ehurch property gathered by Cornelius A. 
Parker, former president of the Conven- 
tion, two pieces of helpful printing thought 
to Fe greatly worth while. 

Officers of local parishes were urged to be 
zealous regarding the legal status of both 
the physical property of the churches and 
their funds, and these societies were urged 
to provide a bond for the officials who 
handle these funds. It was further urged 
that all accounts of local parishes be care- 
fully audited. 

Denominationa)] enterprises, such as the 
Doolittle Home, the Clara Barton Birth- 
place, the Bethany Union, and Ferry 
Beach, came in for hearty endorsement. 
In this connection it was noted that the 
Doolittle Home would again keep Tuesday, 
June 6, as Donation Day and Visitation 
Day. The Home, lovely at all seasons of 
the year, is never quite so attractive as in 
the month of June. While it is literally 
true that hundreds of Universalists are in- 
terested in the Home, there are still other 
hundreds in Massachusetts who have never 
seen what is being done for the happy 
family under Universalist care in Foxboro. 

The Universalist Pilgrimage meetings 
were commended. These meetings have 
been held on the four Sundays of May, two 
on each Sunday evening, in Peabody, 
Framingham, Gloucester, Roxbury, Gard- 
ner, Norwood, Malden, and Stoughton. 
There has been a real crowd at each place. 
It was ordered at Cambridge that a check- 
up be made of the attendance, interest, 
and general results, and that the data be 
published in the Christian Leader with the 
thought that similar services, more widely 
separated perhaps, may be held another 
year. 


-by the Iowa Unitarian Association. 


A recommendation was passed authoriz- 
ing the Executive Committee to appoint a 
group of five at its June meeting to work 
out a plan for organizing the laymen of the 
Universalist denomination into a compact 
body. The officials of such an organiza- 
tion are to meet with the officials of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League for mutual 
aid in the interests common to both bodies. 

The present quota system was approved 
for another year, but it was voted that a 
special commission of three be chosen by 
the president of the Convention to study 
the quota plan, in the thought that a better 
method for raising money may be de- 
vised. 

Every minister in New England is well 
acquainted with the value of the General 
Theological Library, 53 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston. From this library books 
may be had by ministers of all denomi- 
nations. These books are sent by mail to 
all parts of New England with no expense 
for postage. The depression has dealt a 
severe blow to the library, and there has 
been anxiety lest it be forced to limit its 
service or cease operations until conditions 
are improved. In response to the appeal 
of Rev. William B. Richards the Conven- 
tion gave $50 for the coming year. 

The address of Dr. Skinner at the 
Ministers’ Meeting on Wednesday, May 10, 
stirred up a lively discussion. The minis- 
ters wondered just how the lay men and, 


Church News 


PERSON ALS 


On May 22 a daughter was born to Mrs. 
Walter Scott Draper of Canton, Mass. 
Mrs. Draper is the daughter of Mrs. John 
Clarence Petrie of Memphis. 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Oneonta, 
N. Y., contributed a searching article to 
the Christian Register for May 18 on 
“Superficial or Profound Change.” 


Dr. A. Gertrude Earle led a group con- 
ference at the annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society in the First 
Church, Boston, May 25. 


Rev. John Clarence Petrie, of the Mem- 
phis Unitarian church, and Mrs. Petrie 
sailed June 2 from New Orleans for Ger- 
many, where Mr. Petrie will attend sum- 
mer sessions of the University of Munich. 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner of Waterloo 
will deliver a course of lectures June 20-25 
at the Young People’s Institute of Liberal 
Religion at McGregor, Iowa, conducted 
Her 
subject is ‘‘Current International Affairs.” 


A son was born May 26 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles van Wie Morris of Belmont, Mass. 
Mrs. Morris, who is the daughter of Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall of New York City, was 


women take them and their work. Are 
the ministers to be financially maintained 
in the communities just as the proper and 
expected thing? How are they and their 
teachings and their services rated? It was 
decided to ask the Convention to help 
upon a questionnaire which will show up 
the reactions of the lay folk upon these 
and a lot of kindred aspects of church work. 
The Convention voted $50 for this purpose, 
and one of the vigorous ministers, at 
present without a pastorate, is to carry 
through the investigation. 

The Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention holds its regular meetings the first 
Monday of each month, except in July and 
August. The June meeting—June 5—is 
always of moment. It is at this meeting 
that the Executive Committee takes ac- 
count of stock, looks over the suggestions 
and recommendations for the new year, 
and lays out its program. About two 
weeks later, this year on June 19, a special 
meeting is held at which the whole thought 
of the Board is centered upon the new 
year’s budget. As was pointed out at 
Cambridge, the parishes of the state gave 
to the Convention the past year but 53 
per cent of the amount asked for and 
needed for the proper accomplishment of 
our common tasks. This can mean but 
one thing, a cutting down of financial aid 
to parishes, and other obligations to the 
amount the Convention is quite assured 
of as its income. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


for several years a member of the editorial 
staff of the Christian Leader. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews addressed the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society May 25. 


Indiana 


Oaklandon.—Rev. Pearl M. Mock, pas- 
tor. Easter services were well attended. 
Our young people insist that the “Sunrise 
Service” be held at sunrise—and it is. 
Then all enjoy breakfast together. The 
church school and worship service were 
well attended. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated. Loyalty Sunday and 
Mothers’ Day were observed. Although 
spring is a very busy season in a rural 
community, our women find time to quilt, 
and serve meals to the public. Ten of our 
young people recently motored across coun- 
try following our church school session 
and furnished the music, by invitation, 
for Old Bethel Methodist Church. 


Iowa 


Waterloo.—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, pas- 
tor. At our January open forum Miss Ida 
Sturtees, deputy-sheriff, gave an instructive 
lecture on ‘“‘A Day in a Sherifl’s Office.” 
The Men’s Club under the leadership of 
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Guy Van Fleet and Roy Housden has 
taken on a new lease of life. Three new 
members were received into the church on 
Easter Sunday. Loyalty Sunday was duly 
observed. The deaths of Mrs. Mercy 
Lawless and Charles Randall Fay have 
been recorded. Following a flood which 
occurred some ten days before Easter, the 
National Red Cross set up a disaster office 
in Waterloo and Miss Bruner assisted in 
case work. The pastor and a number of 
women of the church have worked regu- 
larly at the local relief office of the Red 
Cross. Since January Miss Bruner has ad- 
dressed the Waterloo Council of Social 
Agencies, lectured on ‘‘International Re- 
lations” before Waterloo Business and 

’ Professional Women, the service clubs of 
Independence, Iowa, and the 44th annual 
meeting of the Illinois Universalist Wom- 
en’s Missionary Association, spoken on 
“Hssentials for Solving Social Problems” 
at Christ Episcopal Church and before the 
service clubs of Marshalltown, Iowa, on 
the occasion of the annual public relations 
dinner of the B. P. W. Club, lectured on 
“Religion and Life’ for the Quota Club, 
reviewed James Truslow Adams’ book, 
“The March of Democracy from Civil War 
to World Power,” lectured on ““Thucyd- 
ides” and “‘The Hebrew Prophets’ be- 
fore the Woman’s Club, spoken on “Right 
Attitudes toward Money and Its Uses” 
for the P. T. A. of Roosevelt School, and 
addressed the Unitarians at Iowa City on 
“A Faith that Matters.” 


Massachusetts 


Taunton.—Emerson S. Schwenk and 
Car] A. Storm, pastors. On Sunday, May 
21, a group of sixteen members of the 
church visited the Doolittle Home in Fox- 
boro. The following program, under the 
direction of Mrs. Parker Mosher, was given 
at4p.m. Chorus, ‘““The World is Waiting 
for the Sunrise.”’ Solo, ‘Just for To-day,” 
Ralph Lincoln. Reading, Miss Gladys 
Mosher. Solo, ‘‘The Bells of Avalon,” 
Miss Ruth Mosher. Violin solo, ‘“‘Love’s 
Own Song,’ Walter Stadig. Reading, 
Emerson S. Schwenk. Prayer, Emerson 
S. Schwenk. Chorus, ““‘The Old Rugged 
Cross.”’ Reading, Mrs. Alvaro Harnden. 
Solo, “‘Hold Thou My Hand,” Ralph 
Lincoln. Address, Emerson S. Schwenk. 
Solo, ‘“Where the Rainbow Ends,’”’ Miss 
Ruth Mosher. Chorus, “The End of a 
Perfect Day.’’ The young people then 
distributed May baskets among the resi- 
dents of the home. 

Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
On Sunday evening, April 23, the St. 
Paul’s Men’s Club sponsored a musical 
program featuring Marian Jordan Bridg- 
man, first flutist Springfield Symphony 
Orchestra, Muriel Howard, pianist, of 
Springfield, and Bruce Trumble, baritone, 
a member of the senior choir of St. Paul’s 
Church. Our Mothers’ Day morning ser- 
vice, May 14, was the largest attended in 
years. At the opening service of the 
church school Mr. Charles H. Line gave a 


talk on ‘‘Mothers’ Influence in Character 
Building.”” At 6 o’clock the Y. P. C. U. 
conducted a Mothers’ Day program of 
tableaux, songs and readings, after which 
tea and sandwiches were served. In the 
death of Charles E. Fish, St. Paul’s loses 
a greatly beloved member, and the town a 
most highly respected citizen. When he 
left us Mr. Fish was the senior deacon of 
the church, and for twenty years at one 
time he served St. Paul’s as treasurer. 
Always, when health permitted, active in 
church, fraternal and town affairs, he will 
be greatly missed. To an audience of 
500 St. Paul’s Men’s Club presented 
Edward MacHugh, baritone artist, and 
L. E. LaFosse, violinist, in the church audi- 
torium Sunday evening, May 21. Mrs. 
S. R. Carsley, our organist, accompanied 
for Mr. MacHugh, and Mrs. LaFosse ac- 
companied for Mr. LaFosse. These Sun- 
day evening musicals are very popular. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Rev. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D., pastor. On Good Fri- 
day, the State Board of the Women’s As- 
sociation held a meeting in connection 
with the regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion of the Church of the Redeemer. A 
luncheon attended by more than forty 
women wasserved at the Business Women’s 
Club, directly acrossfrom the church. At 
the meeting which followed, addresses 
were made by Mrs. Netz, state president, 
and by Mr. William Himebaugh. Mr. 
Himebaugh spoke on the ‘Organized Un- 
employed.’’ At four o’clock the Associa- 
tion adjourned to the communion service 
in the auditorium of the church. On the 
first Friday in May, Dr. and Mrs. Shutter, 
assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Rice, enter- 
tained the younger children of the church 
school at a May party, in the lecture-room 
of the church. A Maypole dance, with 
other games, and refreshments, made a 
pleasant afternoon for the little folks. The 
closing dinner of the season was held at 
the. church on Friday evening, May 12. 
A large number attended. The day was 
the birthday of Florence Nightingale, and 
the one upon which the Women’s Associa- 
tion is regularly held; but all organizations 
of the church united to make it a cele- 
bration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of Minnesota’s admission to the Union. 
The state flag was displayed with the 
national colors, and ‘‘America’’ and 
“Minnesota, Hail to Thee,’ with other 
popular melodies, were sung by the au- 
dience under the leadership of Mr. Her- 
seth, while the church choir contributed 
several beautiful numbers. The speaker of 
the evening, Mr. Merle Potter, dramatic 
critic of the Minneapolis Journal and au- 
thor of “101 Best Stories of Minnesota,” 
was introduced by Mr. Perry S. Williams, 
and spoke.on ‘‘How Minnesota Became a 
State.” A unique feature of the evening 
was the presence of a number of young 
married people as guests of the church. A 
separate table, presided over by Rev. and 


Mrs. R. M. Rice, had been reserved for 
them. The dinner and allits arrangements 
was planned and directed by Miss Bertha 
Rand, Mrs. C. W. Mattison and Miss Ger- 
trude Fox, and was served by young men 
of the church as waiters. — 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 

* 

* 

* 
Ernest P. Bicknell is Vice-Chair- * 
man in charge of Foreign Relations * 
of the American Red Cross. , 
Dr: Clarence R. Skinner is Dean * 
of Tufts College School of Religion. * 
Rev. Lucien V. Rule is minister * 
of the Presbyterian church in Ver- * 
non, Indiana. 2 
fs 
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WORCESTER CONVENTION COM- 
MITTEE 
The local committee for the Worcester 
Convention to be held October 16 to 22 
inclusive has been appointed as follows: 


Chairman: Arthur C. Comins, 104 
Merrick Street. 
Vice-Chairman and Treasurer: D. E. 


Ayer, 63 June Street. 

Secretary: Mrs. R. 8. McConnell, 39 
Clifton Street. 

Chairman Housing Committee: 
Robert S. Pratt, 140 June Street. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 696) 
principal factors, the stage-set, the actors, 
the characters portrayed, and the drama- 
tist, representing of course in turn the 
structure of nature, human beings, roles 
we humans are called on to play, and the 
author who proposes to us the parts we are 
to play well or ill according to the measure 
of our skill and effort. 

Finally, after exploring what intellectual 
analysis can do for us and what we may 
learn by examining the values which we 
cherish, the author suggests an alternative 
approach. It is the failure of the liberal 
churches that suggests the need to his 
mind. Liberal Protestants come to 
church ‘‘to be persuaded by their minister 
that there is a God.’’ When a Catholic 
goes to worship, ‘“‘he enters a sanctuary to 
bow before a God who is indubitably 
there.” The minister has to lift his 
“‘hearers’”’ into an awareness of God. The 
priest only has to remind his flock of some 
feature of God’s character or of his will and 
of their consequent responsibility. ‘For 
one worshiper, the recognition of God’s 
existence may come as a final fruit of the 
service; with the other the certainty o! 
his living Presence is the unchallenged pre 
supposition of the worship itself.’ (Mr. 
Van Dusen knows that this is not true asa 
sweeping statement, but many of us know 
that it applies so widely as to be a fair 
statement of fact.) His aim is not to make 
Catholics of us; indeed, he offers as a better 
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example of this, to him the truer view, 
the Quaker ideal of the living Presence in 
all places and in all experience, and the 
testimony borne by those who truly ex- 
press the Quaker faith in the ‘‘vivid cer- 
tainty of the prior reality and initiative of 
a Living God.’”’ So we come to the author’s 
contribution. He is not satisfied with 
what he can learn from science, even when 
it is friendly to religion, for God is thus 
reached only at the end of an arduous and 
technical inquiry. ‘God is not standing 
impassive at the end of a baffling labyrinth 
waiting for one’s conscientious mind to 
struggle through to him. He is vitally 
there before one begins to think.’ The 
proper function of the mind is reception 
(in religion as in other experiences, even in 
learning). But how that thought is illus- 
trated and reinforced we must leave the 
reader to find for himself, contenting our- 
selves with welcoming a very honest, 
searching, and illuminating treatment of 
questions at the very heart of the religious 
need of our time. 

The Religious Book Club has chosen this 
volume, and it is gratifying to think that 
it will thus come immediately into the 
hands of a large number of ministers and 
thoughtful laymen. 
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REV. I. V. LOBDELL TO BE MADE A 
ID 1 De 


Rev. Isaae V. Lobdell, pastor of Murray 
Universalist Church for the past nine 
years and active in many Universalist or- 
ganizations in the state, is to be honored 
on June 12 with the award by St. Lawrence 
University in Canton, N. Y., of the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. The presentation 
will take place at the commencement 
exercises. 

In twenty-five years of activity as a 
Universalist clergyman Mr. Lobdell has 
distinguished himself in the denomina- 
tion and has been repeatedly honored by 
election to offices calling for much extra 
activity besides his local church work. 

He is president of the Doolittle Home 
for Aged Persons, in Foxboro, and is a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
having been elected for a three year term at 
the recent convention in Cambridge, at 
which he preached the occasional sermon. 

Isaac Veeder Lobdell was born in East 
Berne, New York, Oct. 8, 1880. He at- 
tended high school in Winchester, N. H., 
and graduated as valedictorian of his class 
in 1900. He heard his first Universalist 
sermon in the old historic church in Win- 
chester, N. H. 

For three years Mr. Lobdell taught in 
public schools and then entered St. Law- 
rence Theological School in 1904. He com- 
pleted the four year course in three years, 
graduating in 1907 with the degree B. D. 

In October, 1907, he married Marian C. 
Witter at Altamont, N. Y. His first pas- 
torate was in Conesus, N. Y., 1907-1909. 


He then went to Troy, N. Y., where he re- 
mained from 1909 to 1914. 

Mr. Lobdell’s third pastorate was in 
Middleport, N. Y., from 1914 to 1920, and 
in tris period, during which the World War 
was fought, he was active during the entire 
time of American participation, in patriotic 
and civic undertakings besides his church 
work. 

In 1920 Mr. Lobdell was elected State 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches 
of Ohio, with residence in Columbus, and 
he remained there until 1924, when he 
came to Attleboro to accept the pastorate 
of the Murray Universalist Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lobdell have one daugh- 
ter, Miss l.ouise, who is a freshman at St. 
Lawrence University.—Attleboro paper. 


* * 


DOOLITTLE HOME, FOXBORO 


Great interest is being shown in Dona- 
tion and Visitation Day, to be observed at 
the Doolittle Home on Tuesday, June 6. 
It is a day when many gifts are brought. 
Those closest to the Home and its needs 
would like to make to all who plan to con- 
tribute this year this list of suggestions: 

Two table cloths, 72 by 84 inches. 

Vegetable dishes. 

Small tables. 

Summer blankets. 

Twelve double sheets, 81 by 99 inches. 

Six crinkley white bedspreads for single 
beds. 

Articles which the Home does not need 
at present are: Bath towels, pillow slips, 
napkins, hand towels, face cloths, mat- 
tress protectors. 

Of course, above everything else, the 
Home needs a greater list of memberships. 
The finest contributions which could be 
made this year would be the money repre- 
sented by a large number of interested 
members in the Doolittle Home Associa- 
tion. 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE 


The Institute for the coming season at 
Murray Grove will be held Aug. 26 to 
Sept. 2. 

The faculty will comprise Rev. C. A. 
Hallenbeck, Scranton, Pa., Mrs. Harry 
Adams Hersey, Danbury, Conn., Miss 
Eleanor Collie, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Tipton, the resident minister, will act as 
dean, with Mrs. Frank B. Smith as regis- 
trar. 

The courses will be in conformity with 
the requirements as in previous years. 
The morning devotions will be conducted 
by the resident minister, who will talk on 
to-day’s great leaders in the religious 
world. 

It is expected that the attendance will 
be considerably increased from that of re- 
cent years. It is therefore advisable that 
reservations be made early. 

The Institute week culminates Saturday 
evening, Sept. 2, with a big party for dele- 
gates and friends The following Sunday 
will be largely a Young People’s Day, with 


the customary activities, and on Monday 
the traditional boat ride on Barnegat Bay. 

Reservations can be made through the 
registrar, Mrs. Frank B. Smith, 7820 York 
Road, Elkins Park, Pa. Registration fee, 
$1.00. Rates for accredited delegates— 
Institute week, terminating Saturday 
afternoon, Sept. 2, $10.00. For the addi- 
tional two days, should the delegates desire 
to stay over for the Labor Day week-end, 
they will be entitled to the same special 
delegate rate of $1.50 per day. 

* * 


REPORT OF TREASURER OF GEN- 
ERAL CONVENTION 


Mimeographed copies of the Report of 
the Treasurer of the Universalist General 
Convention for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1932, may be obtained from the office of 
the Secretary, Rev. Roger F. Etz, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston. This report, to- 
gether with much other important in- 
formation regarding denominational or- 
ganizations and activities, may be found 
also in the 1933 Universalist Year Book, 
which is available for $1.15 from the office 
of the Secretary. 
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THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Universalist Historical Society held 
its 99th annual meeting in the 'ecture hall 
of the Boston Society of Natural History 
on Tuesday, May 23, at 3 p.m. Hosea 
Starr Ballou, the president, was in the 
chair, and Vinton A. Sears acted as sec- 
retary. 

The meeting was called to commemorate 
especially the philanthropies of William 
Johnson Walker, M. D., who was born in 
Medford, Mass., March 15, 1790, gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1810, studied 
medicine in Medford, Paris and London, 
and at a critical period in the early history 
of several institutions gave approximately 
$1,000,000 for educational purposes. The 
institutions which were the beneficiaries 
of his bounty were the Boston Society of 
Natural History, the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Amherst College, 
Tufts College, and Williams College. All 
of these institutions were represented at 
the annual meeting. Dr. Glover M. Allen, 
vice-president, spoke for the Boston Society 
of Natural History, Prof. Henry G. Pear- 
son for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Charles A. Andrews, 
treasurer for Amherst College, Prof. Hal- 
ford L. Hoskins for Tufts College, and 
President Harry A. Garfield for Williams 
College. Officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: Hosea S. Ballou, president; Theo- 
dore A. Fischer, vice-president; Vinton A. 
Sears, secretary; Llewellyn D. Seaver, 
treasurer; Lee S. MeCollester, librarian. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 
WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn, 12 
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noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m _  Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rey. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 
* x 
COMING EVENTS 

June 7. Rhode Island State Convention. 

June 11, 3 p. m. Commencement of Theological 
School, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 

June 11-14. Western Unitarian Conference in 
Chicago in conjunction with Meadville Commence- 
ment and section meeting of the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals. 

June 12, 10.30 a. m. Commencement of College 
of Letters and Science, St. Lawrence University. 

June 14-16. Iowa State Convention at Mitchell- 
ville. 

June 18,4 p.m. Baccalaureate Sermon, Goddard 
Chapel, Tufts College. 

June 19. Commencement at Tufts College. 

June 19-21. Ohio State Convention at Columbus. 

June 25-28. Vermont State Convention at North- 
field. 

June 26-30. Rural New England Ministers’ Con- 
ference, Ocean Park, Maine. 

July 5-9. Y. P. C. U. National Convention, Tur- 
key Run State Park, Indiana. 

July 22-29. Y. P. C. U. Conference at Ferry Beach. 

July 29-Aug. 5. Sunday School Institute at Ferry 
Beach. 

Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 


Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 
Sept. — Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 


Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 2-5. New York Universalist Conventions at 
Middletown. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

Oct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 


Worcester, Mass. 
x x 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Letter of license as minister granted to Ernest 
Marble, Howard B. Gilman, Carl Storm. 

Ordination authorized of C. Leslie Curtice. 

Certificate of ordination given to Wallace G. Fiske, 
Orange, Mass. 

Letter of transfer granted to Otis F. Alvord and 
Mrs. Nellie B. Alvord to New York; Robert A. Nunn 
and George H. Lewis to New Hampshire. 

Accepted on letter of transfer, Rev. Lon Ray Call 
from New York. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
“24 


MERRIMAC VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The Merrimac Valley Conference will meet Wednes- 
day, June 7, with Grace Church, Lowell, beginning at 
10.30 a. m. for a morning and afternoon session. An 
interesting program is being arranged and a large 
attendance is hoped for. The Conference is com- 
posed of the churches in Amesbury, Haverhill, 


Lawrence, Methuen and Lowell in Massachusetts 
and Nashua, Concord and Manchester in New Hamp- 
shire. Others are cordially invited. 
W.L.S. Gilcreast, Secretary. 
ry eS 
OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The 108th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Conve ition and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Columbus, Ohio, June 19, 20 and 21, 1933, for the 
election of officers and for the transaction of such 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
ome: 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the Ohio Univer- 
salist Convention will meet immediately prior to the 
State Convention in Columbus. Those having 
business to be considered are requested to com- 
municate it to the secretary at 2525 Essex Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, before June 15. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
ee 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 91st annual session of the lowa Universalist 
Convention and auxiliaries will convene in Mitchell- 
ville, Ia., June 14, 15 and 16, 1933, for election of 
officers and such business as may legally come before 
the Convention. Free lodging and breakfast. Notify 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove, pastor and secretary, Mitchell- 
ville, Lowa. 

te 8 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


I have been called te and have accepted the chair- 
manship of the Murray Grove Fair, which takes place 
on Friday and Saturday, August 18 and 19. 

The Fair is our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be stressed too strongly. 

Gifts of money, utilities and fancy articles will be 
acceptable, and should be sent to my home address 
until Aug. 1, after which, direct all letters and pack- 
ages to Mrs. Geovge Friedrich, Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, New Jersey. 

(Mrs. George) Mary LE. Friedrich, 
150 Hast 21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
x ox 
CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer of Rev. Robert Cummins from Ohio ac- 
cepted April 17, 1933. 
Fellowship granted to Rev. Berkeley B. Blake 
May 12, 1933. 
R. D. Crammer, Secretary. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Accepted transfers of Rev. Robert A. Nunn and 
Rev. George H. Lewis from Massachusetts Con- 
vention, under date of May 5, 1933. 

Transferred Rev. Hubert T. Law to the Vermont 
Convention, dated May 5, 19383. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
Ea ES 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Whereas, the Fellowship Committee does not 
know the whereabouts of Edward A. Lewis, and, 
whereas, he has not been a resident pastor of a Uni- 
versalist church for an indefinite period, therefore 
the Committee on Fellowship of the Universalist 
Convention of Connecticut hereby suspends the 
fellowship of said Edward A. Lewis on May 11, 1933. 

Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 
* * 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfer from Massachusetts Rev. 
H. Gertrude Cole, May 5, 1933. 
Clifford D. Newton, Seerctary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Mary B. Noyes 

Mrs. Mary Bisbee (Reed) Noyes, age eighty-six 
years, an honored member of the First Universalist 
Church, Cambridge, died at the home of her son in 
Arlington, Friday night, May 19. Mrs. Noyes for 
many years was a constant attendant upon the 
services of her church, served two long terms as presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, and was 
deeply interested in the work oi the Doolittle Home 


for the Aged, serving on its board for a long period of 
time. Mrs. Noyes was always gracious, cheerful, 
energetic and profoundly interested in Universalism. 
She is survived by a son, Frank C. Fowler of Ar- 
lington, with whom she made her home for the past 
few years, a daughter, Mrs. Mary L. Whorf of Ros- 
lindale, two grandsons. 

Funeral services were conducted by her minister, 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe, in the Universalist church, 
Cambridge, Monday afternoon, May 22. Burial 
was in Cambridge cemetery. 


Abbie C. Bicknell 


Miss Abbie C. Bicknell, a life-iong resident of Canton, 
Me., died at her home Sunday, May 21, foilowing a 
long illness. 

Miss Bicknell was born in Canton July 18, 1850, 
the daughter ef Simeon and Elvira Jane Bicknell. 
She received her education in the public schools of 
Canton, afterwards she taught several terms of 
school in her own and neighboring towns. Later she 
was engaged in the millinery and fancy goods busi- 
ness for many years. She was a charter member and 
twice Worthy Matron of Evergreen Chapter O. E.S., 
also a member of Ponemah Rebekah Lodge. 

She was a member of the Universalist church, for 
which she served as treasurer for several years, an 
ardent worker for her church as long as her health 
permitted. She was the last of a family of four. 
Besides her aged uncle, George Hayford, she leaves 
three nephews—Stanwood Bicknell of Canton, Dr. 
R. W. Bicknell of Winthrop, Clyde Bicknell of San- 
ford—and one niece, Mrs. Myrtle Goss of Sanford. 

Funeral services were held from her church Tues- 
day, the 23d. Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes of West Paris, 
a relative and former pastor, officiated. Burial wa 
n the family lot at Pine Grove Cemetery. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cal! attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston, 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


TES Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


[ A COMPLETE LINE | 


Bel BeLakes 


AT ALL PRICES 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


Boston 


41 Bromfield St. 
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Educational 


ODDARD> 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 


240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A ‘‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass, 


The Sionificance of 


Jesus Christ 
by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 
A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 


Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe now for the 


CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Racistrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional a@dvantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A Jarge corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastie and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
zonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Maa 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Eight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 


essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackfing 


A grouchy member of the faculty met 
an undergraduate plodding homeward in 
the teeth of 2 cold, bitter wind. ‘‘Where 
have you been?” he asked. 

“Watching the hockey game, but I’ve 
had enough.”’ 

“So you came away? You're brighter 
than you look.” 

“Yes, I left at the beginning of the third 
quarter.” 

“How many quarters are there in a 
hockey game?” 

“What! Say, professor, you look bright- 
er than you are.”’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
* * 

This same knotty old Yankee was in 
his garden one morning when the town’s 
religious zealot, passing on horseback, 
called: ‘Brother, have you made your 
peace with God?”’ 

He didn’t hear and inquired: ‘‘What 
say?” 

The question was repeated and, resting 
on his hoe, he drawled: ‘““We ain’t come to 
no open break yit!’’— New York American. 

* * 

“In China, dear friends,’’ commenced 
the absent-minded missionary, ‘Shuman 
life is regarded as of slight value. In- 
deed, if a wealthy Chinaman is condemned 
to death, he can easily hire another to 
die for him, and I believe many poor fel- 
lows get their living by thus acting as 
substitutes.”’— Nantucket Inquirer and 
Mirror. 

* * 

Mother (telling story of Sleeping Beau- 
ty): “‘So the maid did not dust, the coach- 
man did not take out his carriage, the cook 
did not make the bread, everything was at 
a standstill.”’ 

Fritz (aged four): “I know, Mummy, a 
general strike.”’— Kolner Lustige Zeitung. 

x x 

Henry: “Did you-all evah speak befo’ 
a large audience, Gawge?”’ 

Gawege: “‘Ah ’low ah did, once, yessah.”’ 

Henry: ‘‘What did you-all say?” 

Gawge: ‘‘Ah said ‘Not guilty.’ ”’—Farm 
Journal. 

* * 

‘‘Where have you been for the last four 
years?” 

“At college taking medicine.”’ 

“And did you finally get well?”’—College 
Life. 

a * 

Wife: ‘‘But I enclosed a small file in that 
last pie I sent you, Bert.” 

Convict: ‘““That’s your blinkin’ pastry 
again, Liz. Ididn’tnoticeit!’— Humorist. 
* * 

Some happy day we shall beat our 
swords into plowshares and our jazz bands 
into unconsciousness!—Record of Christian 
Work. 

* * 
MAN HUNTED FOR 
KILLING 4 SUICIDES 
Greeley, Colorado, Daily Tribune. 
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Antiphonal Readings 


by 


L. GRISWOLD WILLIAMS 


Price $1.00 each In lots of 25, 90 cents 


Fifty or more, 75 cents 


For five cents each in lots of fifty, or three 
cents each in lots of two hundred, name 


of church will be stamped in gold. 


Bound in rich blue grain-leather cloth, printing 
on cover in real gold-leaf, extra strong paper, good 


\. for twenty years of use. 


Printed in large type, two pages to each read- 


ing, on facing pages so page is not turned during the 
reading. 


An index of over 200 topics, from Adventure, 
through Harmony, Self-Reliance, and Vision, to 
Youth, making the selection of suitable readings a 
simple matter. 


One hundred readings from ancient and modern 
sources, one-third from the Bible, including the 
Prophets, Jesus, Paul, Book of Job, Proverbs and 
Ecclesiasticus, and Psalms; the remainder from 
authors as varied as Marcus Aurelius, Kahlil Gibran 
and H. G. Wells; and from religions like Buddhism 
and Mohammedanism. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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